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July 13, 1921 


Until August 1, You Can Subscribe for Set 


We like to break our own records—it means progress. We did 
a big thing when we started the Appeal’s Pocket Series. It looked 
like an amazing venture in publishing in America; yet the idea 
was really simple, it was sound, and it grew by leaps. From just 
a few titles, the Pocket Series has jumped in two years’ time to 
205 titles. Today we have, in the Pocket Series, a collection that 
cannot be equalled anywhere for variety and for genuine solid 
merit. Here is the best in literature, culled from sources that are 
inaccessible to the average reader. Here are books, dozens of 
them, that cannot be obtained anywhere else. This is a calm 
statement of a literal truth. The Pocket Series has been the object 
of special enterprise in securing for publication many buried 
masterpieces that have been left in oblivion by the ordinary book 
publishers, either because they were daring attacks upon conven- 
tional ideas or because they would not sell in such enormous 
volumes as the litter which these publishers turn out in the name 
of literature. Then, too, there is title after title in the Appeal’s 
Pocket Series that is to be found elsewhere only in rare book 
stores, which after much difficulty may be obtained at anywhere 
from $3 to $10. In the special proposition outlined on these 
pages, we offer you these really priceless productions of the 
world’s authentic genius at a trifling sum. 

A New List That Breaks All Previous Records 

For the past several months, we have been searching the world’s literature— 
the byways and hidden corners as well as the beaten path—for the finest gifts 
left to humanity by the master minds of all ages. We have borne in mind the 
significant fact that many of the most wonderful of these gifts have been either 
carelessly forgotten or deliberately neglected. They lie in hidden corners, to 
be brought forth into the light of this modern day only by a publisher who 
dares to print what genius dares to write. You will find a number of these 
discarded diamonds, shining with immortal luster, in this new set of 50 which 


Here Are the 


1. The Human Tra- 6 or wa = vs. 8So- Henry never approached 
gedy, by Anatole France. clalism, A ite be- In_ these absolutely orig!- 
A fascinating allegory of tween Prof. Sent Nearing nal stories you will get 
an ancent friar who goes and Prof. E. R. A. Selig- new and subtie slants at 
forth in search of truth man There have been human aracter. e 
The follies of mankind are many debates on this sub- have eee read ® story 


touched with satire that ject, but the present de- like 
is delicate as a caress. ba 

The literary art and so- cussing new and - chal- ll. Lady Windermere’s 
cial vision of this groat lenging aspects of the Fan, by Oscar Wilde. 
French novelist are shown subject. In the light of Anything by Wilde is, in 


at their best in this the World War and the addition to being « 
beautiful tale. Russian Revolution a new story, a racing spectacie 
debate on Socialism was of wit and paradox. This 
2. Ewuphorian in Texas, needed and this fills the play, with its wholly de- 
by George Moore. One need. lightful plot, simply 
hesitates to call this a epeeds to its surprising 
love story—it is so as- 7. The Vampire and yet satisfying conclusion, 
toundingly different from Other Pooms, by Rudyard with a liveliness of dila- 


ing we call a love Kipling. You recall that logue that makes it im- 
story. ge Moore's swinging refrain, ‘“‘A fool possible for the reader to 
imagination is a bold there was and he made lay the play down before 


one, and his pen no less his prayer. ..°? Well, he finishes it 
bere it is, Kipling’s best 
3. The Three Strang- known poem—in fact, all 12. ' The Wit of Hein- 
ors, by Thomas Hardy. of the poems in this col- rich Heine, by George 
Here is a story that runs lection are among the Bliot. Heine, the gifted, 
between tragedy and co- most quotable and popu- picturesque German, was 
medy — tragic possibili- lar of Kipling’s vigorous, @ rebel and an artist. He 
ties that are relieved by a irresistible verse. combined ardor with wit. 
situation that has no As «a wit, Heine, as 
parallel in literature. The 8. Aphorisms and Re- George Eliot shows in one 
scene in the shepherd's flections, by Thomas Hux- of the best literary essays 
cottage, on a night of fey. There are rare in- we have read, was a mas- 
storm without and merry- tellects that  illumifate ter whose subtle play of 
making within, is drawn every subject they touch. intellect will never cease 
with superb skill. Such a one was Huxley's. to be a marvel. This 
The great ecientist was «a essay is a fine introduc- 


knowledge, and he had a est of German writers. 

Walking a “Thoreau in truly literary power of ex- 

these pages, you breathe pressing his original 13. Poems in Prose, 

the deathless fragrance of thoughts. Here is the by Charlies Baudelaire. 

field and stream. No one gist of Huxley's wise at- Here is sheer beauty that 

had a profounder love of titude toward life. you 

nature nor ® more vivid Pandetairs handled words 
wer of picturing its 9. Women, and Other and phrases as a jeweller 
uties then this famous Essays, by Maurice Maet- handles fine gems—with 

New England naturalist erlinck. His casy style loving discrimination. 


4. My Pamete Wathe, thinker in many fields of tion to one of the great- 


and essay! 
also compares nature with erlinck readable. Add to the most exact sense of 
society. this «s stimulating view- the term. This bizarre 
point on the subjects that Frenchman had brilliant 
5. On a Certain Con- interest all of us, and thoughts, and he put 
descension in Foreigners, gou have a_ delightful them into exquisite 
by James Russell Lowell. combination that is all etches of equal bril- 

= and beau 


vy. 


This undeservedly forgot- too seldom found in the 

ten essay, written shortly bewildering motley throng “ 

after the Civil War, is a of booka 14. A Debate om Birth 

humorous yet thoughtful ntrol, by Ma 

criticism of America as 10. The Kiss and Other anger and Winter ° 

well as of certain foreign Stories, by Anton Chek- pell. Subjects like this 
of America. One hov. This great Russian to be terribly taboo, 


humored sarcasm at the been compared to 0. recognized th 
expense of condescending Henry, but he has a dra- FB important things for 
and uncomprehending for- matic quality and an gane discussion. In this 
eign visitors to the States. fronical touch that 0. great debate some alarm- 


will swell the Appeal Pocket Series to the phenomenal total of 255 title ¥ 
will find other things that, while printed in England and other Europea 
tries, are for some reason ignored entirely by conventional Americay, 
publishers. At considerable troubl~ and expense, we have secured COpigg 
these works, and are reprinting them for the benefit of American reader 
short, we are actually introducing you into a whole new world of lit 
and, remember, when we use the te:m literature, we don’t mean just By 
we mean the Best! 

One of the titles in this new set of 50 which we are announcing op 
pages is Thomas Huxley's lecture on “A Liberal Education and Where ¢ 
It." Huxley died long before the Appeal’s Pocket Series was born. By 
the practical and liberal spirit in which Huxley speaks of education, we gin 
you as our best counsel: The place to find a liberal education is in th 
peal’s Pocket Series, and especially and preeminently in this new set of « 
This set, as you can see at an intelligent glance, includes some of the very 
contributions to science, philosophy, biography, literary and social eri: 
history, drama, poetry, fiction, in fact, the entire field of literature is radigg 
represented in this supreme set! Here are things that you never heard of 
fore. Here are glories of art that you never dreamed existed! Here {; 
insignificant sum of $5 for the entire set of 50 books, is a liberal educy 
such as you have perhaps sought for in vain. If you will read carefully 
clear and accurate descriptions of these 50 volumes which are printed ta 
you will fully realize what a tremendous bargain is being offered to you, 


How the Pocket Series Is Made 


There is absolutely not the slightest question as to the merit of the con 
of the booklets in the Appeal Pocket Series. And, we are proud to say, 


is our chief claim for this Pocket Series. We do not print these bookie; 


elegant, superfine bindings, on costly, heavy book paper, in type three « 
times as large as the ordinary book requires, and with wide margins that wo 


consume as much precious space as the actual reading matter. If we isc» 


our Pocket Series in this highly expensive, aristocratic form, it wouldn't & 
Pocket Series, of course, and our entire purpose would be defeated bec 
you couldn’t afford to buy these booklets as you have been doing. The mig 
of the Pocket Series in digging up the buried treasure of literature and m 

it cheaply accessible to the general public would be an impossibility except § 


one thing: The cheap, uniform quality of binding and printing that goes # 


Titles That You Get ir 


ing social conditions, and 19. Keats, His Work, Tichenor. The great 
the efficacy of birth con- His Friends and His of Darwin's is bere 
trol as @ remedy, are Character, Edwerd plained in easy, { 
with frankness and Thomas. Although he language, Tichenor 
fulln died while a young man, rets this theory i 
Keats, in the few years ight of modern imu 
eon > on 4 nie — a 25. The tdea of 
evengs, by Ber- m mark of undy- oa 
aard Shaw. The very ing beauty upon English in Nature, by Jona 
title intrigues you. You poetry He was a fre Mill. What a won 
know immediately that markable personality. intellectual] scene dow 
this is one of Shaw's in- This work, as its title in- 19th century present 
comparable exhibitions of dicates, is a thorough score of daring & 
un/queness This is «a study of Keats. were questioning the 
most entertaining story of tire body of human | 
a rather ludicrous mira- 20. Essays on the New Mill was one of the 
Robert most of these quest 


ele, which must be read Testament, by 
fe This is a end here, in his 
. ly readable style, be 
class by iteelf—as is of the miraculous stories cusses the subject 


Shaw. found in the New Testa- cated in the title 
ment. In reviewing the 
16. Marriage Laws of story of Jesus, Blatchford 26. The Olymplas 
Soviet Russia. We have combines scientific exacti- by Henry M. Tich 
yet to find any better in- tude with that common The religious bell ‘s 
formation regarding Rus- sense which is so happ'ly ancient man would & 
sia than the laws that characteristic of hia writ- in thems 
ere actually in force in ings. even if ft were not 
the new workers’ repu- the light they throw g 
blic. Here is the authen- Professor Bern- the evolution of re 
hardi: A Play, by Arthur Tichenor has made st 


tie document giving the - 
laws of Russia today con- Sehnitzier. The Austrian study of these beliefs 
cerning birth, marriage playwright sustains his he tells you «bout! 
and With brilliant reputation in this in a form that sw 





death. these 

facts, you can more in- vivid and serious drama gaging as 4 story 
lS ee Oe 27. Sun Worshis 
— om ade apa eens H. M. Tichenor. Ow 
22. The Love Letters = 

17. 8 Humorecue of King Henry Vill. This ; 
Sketches, by Sam’! L English king was a stren- Shipped the sun. 
Clemens. These are some uous lover, if a fickle one, was, undoubtedly, 0 
of Mark Twain's most He hed many love affairs, form of reli ae 
whimsical sketches. There all of which ended tragic- Where did it © ' 
What was its caus 


is a laugh in every line, ally—for the women. How 

end there ts 8 vein of did King Henry make what manner on = 

satire throughout that love? What did he find ticed? What trees 

satisfies one who is under to say in a love letter? this ancient — 

no illusion regarding hu- These letters, which are leave upon Chr 
and their in- genuine, will tell you. Tichenor answers 


man 
stitutions. This is Mark 

Twain in perfect charac 23. Five Essays by 28. ae oy 
ter, and that is enough Gilbert K. Chesterton. 7 Goethe Ths o 
said. Chesterton is an intellec- = Ese 


tual skyrocket—brief and an 

18. God the Known  Obrilliant. He is a maker a > 
and Unknown, by Samuel of paradoxes. But in -, eniuses bare 
B . Originality is a these essays, written at ecased. e Goethe's oh 
term that beautifully fits an earlier period, he is ti of life and ¢ 
this shrewd, witty pbilo- more than a mere stimul- ter will be practi 
sopher. His views of life, ant for jaded minds. Here hetpful as well as @ 
springing from a mind are really sympathetic and a lly entertaining 
fresh and unspoiled by understanding estimates we who reads © 
a yet seasoned by « of five great writers, and | you can get we 


docm: 

lifetime of experience, are im brilliant style too. 

bound to spur your own of his thought. 

mind thie leaping 24. The Survival of the 29. The Stole © 
Fittest, by Henry mM. eophy, by Prof. 6! 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Pocket Series. But do not misunderstand us. The booklets in the Pocket 
are just what the mame Pocket Series implies, they are worthy works 
printing, and we are proud of them. They are 3%4x5 inches in size; bound 
8 heavy grade of cover paper; printed in clear, readable type on book paper 
sntical in quality with that used by some of the leading magazines of the 


suntry. It is only by printing these booklets in this form that we are able to 


oduce them in quantities and sell them to hundreds of thousands of eager 
yrchasers at the special rate explained on these pages. These books are handy 
size, they are readable, and they are durable if reasonable care is taken of 

But here is the big value we offer you in the Pocket Series: The best 

sre is in the world’s literature at the cheapest price! Million-dollar genius 
a low-priced cover! Rare and forgotten gems in a booklet that fits the 

ocket-book and the pocket! But when you look over the striking list outlined 
ow, you will see how needless it is to elaborate the advantages of this offer. 
mere fact of this great literary opportunity hits you smack between the 


! 
How the Pocket Series Has Grown 


We started out with a couple of titles, which quickly ran to a dozen, then to 
nty, then fifty, then a hundred, a hundred and fifty, two hundred and now 
ith the advent of this new set of 50—to 255 titles. These titles have gone 

to numerous editions. These booklets have been scattered literally broadcast. 

hey have given a new education in America—a liberal education, among the 
of the people, such as the great scientist Huxley dreamed of. 

In 1920 the sale of the Appeal’s Pocket Series totalled 2,000,000. Two million 

poklets containing the World's Best Literature went into thousands of Ameri- 

n homes. But in April, 1921, we sold 300,000 of the Pocket Series; and in 

ay, 1921, the sale of these booklets mounted to nearly 600,000. This means 


hat we are sure to break our 1920 record. 


When we first started the plan of advertising our books in sets of 50, in 
dvance of publication, inviting our readers to signify their appreciation of the 
in literature by subscribing for these sets complete, we considered that we 


id well when we secured 3,000 subscribers. But when we announced our next 


of $0 we found that there were 7,500 persons ready to subscribe in advance 


or a complete set of 50. The idea was taking hold. People liked to know 


hat they were getting. They took a pleasure in encouraging the publication 


f the World’s Best Literature. Then, when our third set of 50 was ready, we 


got 11,000 subscribers to it. And so phenomenal has been our success in 
making the Appeal’s Pocket Series the most significant literary enterprise in 
the United States, that we really hope to make the subscriptions to the new 
set of 50 we are now announcing go to the high but by no means unattainable 
mark of 100,000. That will mean 5,000,00 booklets sold in advance of publica 
tion, 

We know that we can accomplish things. For the 25 years of our life as an 
institution we have done one impossible thing after another. We have a large 
printing plant, with facilities equal to our plana’) We are already the largest 
mail order book house in the world, and do not intend to rest under our present 
laurels. 


How You Can Get This New Set of 50 


We plan to do bigger things. This new set of 50 titles that we are now 
offering you is an important step, a long stride indeed, in the direction of the 
goal of the literary awakening of the American people—the high goal toward 
which the Appeal’s Pocket Series is advancing. 

The conditions under which we offer this new set of 50 titles to you are very 
simple. By ordering this complete set in advance, you simply get the benefit 
of a reduced rate—but think how much this rate is reduced! It is cut more 
than half! The regular price of this set of 50, at 25 cents per copy, would be 

12.50. But for those who order this set of 50 in advance of the date of first 
publication—August 1—we are making the price only $5—a clear saving of 
$7.50. Yes, a five dollar bill brings this great set of 50 of the World's Best 
Books to your door. Or you can send a money order or check. But you must 
order the entire set of 50 before August 1, and send $5 cash with your order. 
No single titles of the new set of 50 can be ordered at the regular rate of 
25 cents. 

We begin publication of this new set of 50 on August 1. We will publish 
five of these titles each week, beginning August 1, and will send the titles to 
you each week as they are published. This means that in ten weeks you will 
have the complete set of 50 titles in your library. And you get these 50 titles 
—this liberal education—for only $5, if you order NOW, in advance. Remem- 
ber, that at midnight of August 1, the price of the titles in this new set of 50 
will automatically go to the regular rate of 25 cents each. It is only through 
advance orders that we wil! be enabled to make this special rate of 10 cents @ 
copy, of $5 for the entire set of 50 volumes. 


ne Appeal’s New Set of 50 Volumes 


urray. Not to wunder- they probe deeply into erature is here broadly 
ad the Stole philose- their subjects, they are surveyed. 
, Which exercised such also § splendidly § written 


p important influence Ellis has candor and sym- 38. Diderot: An Essay, 
pon the intellectual life pay. by Havelock Ellis, This 
ancient Greece and powerful figure, whe help- 
is to be uneducat- 34. The Whimslcalitie, °! to Prepare the  intel- 


. In this essay by the itticlams Reflection lectual soil for the French 
inent English poet and ¥ ~~ * Sevigne, Revolution, is made @ lir- 
or the Steic philos- This ia something new! ing reality to the reader 
h is analyzed in «& Not one person in a hun- of Ellis’ intimate pages 

and interesting man- dred has read Madame de The vigorous and versatile 
. Bevigne. Yet the few who intellect of Dideret com- 
Li have had the time and pels your admiration A 
30. A Lecture =, a means to seek the rare knowledge of him and his 
a, *- Robert G. — lovely things in literature works is absolutely neces- 
a excotar bained rejoice that this French sary. 
wlendor every subject lady leh to the | world 89. The State and 
m- Heart Affairs of King 
touched. With so reflections. Here is a rare 
pring a theme as = work mow placed within menvy Vill, by Sir Beer- 
= es pee can the reach of all! . 
diy imagine the ‘ umes of the English 
thts to which Inger- 35s Everybedy’s Hus- King whose life furnished 
rose This is the band, by Gilbert Cannan. one of Shakespeare's 


appreciative thing on Of course this play is a most dramatic plays. It 
incoln joy and « delight It is is almost as if the reader 
more. In a form that is were magically transport- 
M1. Aspects of Birth  Simost airy in its light- 64 back to this period 
rol: Medical, Moral ess. the eternally engag- and actually saw it with 
Soc by Dr. = og 4 of love = his i o In this 
nopt » , rare Wi ry emerces 
ak cae an , 4 profound insight. The from its: ebell and takes 
ast distinguished physi- play clutches at your on a living f 
ans, became an adto- heart -strings. 
te of birth control as 8 49. Whistier: The Man 
of his experiences 36. Four Soctalist Es- and His Art, by T. Mar- 


" treating diseases of says, by Jean Jaures. tin Wood. The personai- 
D This is a sound Tne lovable, courageous ity of this famous painter 
oritative discussion, leader of French ee is — more + 
D " ism, who was assassinat than work, the lay 
— on the eve of the Lae man ry — — ed 
nora War, was the author origina character eve 

S. the to oe some of the best discus- lived. If he had been « 


M most sions on Socialism. He writer, hia wit and origin- 
= © Se a original and al'ty would have placed 


was clear, 
me. When -” — prophetic. His eloquent him im the first rank. He 
ch works no “ae you lines are an inepiration. was a genius in every 
appreciate the aston- reinforced by the most thing he said and did 


. mediaeval searching analysis of so- You must read this book, 
id te Chika ne ad- cial conditions. and know Whistler. 
(2S ae 41. Dante: His Life 
Bg AGF ST. The Revolutionary and Work. by A. G. Fer- 
t he ee. delightful - Spirit in Modern Litera- rers-Howell. If you hate 
mod ture and Drama, by ©. H- = ever read Dante's “Divine 
em oven today. Norman. Our social Comedy,” you will know 
n structure has been sub- that nothing could be 
The Love sue of jected to a variety of more interesting than & 
and The Object criticism within the past study of this great poet's 
i yltarriage, ER Havelock few decades. The most life and work If not, we 
[i effective of this criticism ask you to take our en- 

: on Ha in 


His is also a writer of political addresses, but fm Such works as this ars 

art. While these es- modern novels and plays. edifying in the truest 

ys are im the highest This new healthy protest sense—they at once please 
ree informative, while and social impulse in lit- and elevate the mind 


42. Shelley, by Francis 45. Twenty-Six Men He was obsessed by an 
Thompson. Where can and a Girl, by Maxim imaginative longing for 
one find a more thrilling Gorky. in addition, this perfect loveliness He 
persopality than that of rolume contains several found it—so he thought— 
the eager, reckless, rebel- other of Gorky’s great in «a painting He also 
ious post Shelley, who so stories of Russian life. met a girl—and this tor- 
fearlessly passed beauty mening —— ne 
and = truth! high - art and life is portray 
imagination of Bhelley in- 4,15, “4, "ay 0" Sein. = with full feeling in “The 
fuses life with the epirit Quiiler-Couch. The haunt- Fleece of Gold.” Gautier 
of great adventure. To ing melodies of Swin- ie supreme here. 
know Bhelley is to enjoy urne created a sensation 
a mental treasure — & in the English literary 49. A Liberal Edueca- 
treasure that lies at your world. His poems were tion and Where to Find 
band. more widely talked of it, by Thomas Huxley 

than the “best sellers” o He defines the true scope 
— ~~ a ear by fiction. This study of and aim of education in 
eo. Sand. A clever Swinburne is interesting a way thet fs not taught 
translation of a brilliant no less because of the per- im the schools. He visual- 
story. sonality and life of the izes education for you as 
poet than because of his a practical aid to life, in- 

44. Speeches and Ad- astonishing works stead of & femote eca- 
dresses of Abraham Lin- demic thing. Hurley was 
colin, It is hardly neces- 47. The Happy Hypo- the most liberalizing in- 
sary to point out the va- crite, by Max Beerbohm. fluence of his time 
lue of a book of this sort. This story is as unusual 
It is evident that the as its title. It is written 50. Aphorisms on Lit- 
best way to understand in that charming § vein erature and Art, by Goe- 
the Civil War period, which sets Beerbohm the. This ts «a human 
with the great questions apart from all other writ- view of literature and art 
then agitated and finally ers There is, too, & which will make these 
settled in blood, is to beautiful figurative truth two terms, often s0 loose- 
read these addresses of in the story. One grows ly used, intelligible to 
Lincoln. They have to resemble the thing one the reader Goethe dia- 
greater value then ordin- sincerely emulates. cusses them not as ab- 
ary addresses of public stract formulas, but as 
men, due to Lincoln's 48. The Fleece of Geld, active realities itn thelr 
faculty of stating issues by Theophile Gautier. He relations to the visible 
clearly. loved art more than Iife life about us 





Use this Order Blank Before August 1 
to Get 50 Books for $5; Worth $12.50 


Appeal to Reason, Box 6, Girard, Kans. 


1 am enclosing $5 which is to pay for my subscription to 50 
volumes, the first five to be sent August 1, 1921, and five more 
to be sent each week until! | get the full set of 50 books. There 
is to be abso'vutely no substitution of titles, for | want each and 
every book listed on this page. 











Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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PAN , the third of Knut Hamsun’s works to be brought out in America, is a rare and 

Lieutenant Glahn, twenty-eight years old, who lives alone 
with his dog Aesop in a hut on the edge of a forest, tells the story of his love for 
Edwarda, the young daughter of a local trader, whose sophistication—first attracted 


beautiful love story. 
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Knut Hamsun 


by his strangeness and amazing simplicity—later tears him to the soul. 


“One may well question whether Hamsun has ever surpassed the purely lyrical mood 
of this book, into which he poured the ecstatic dreams of the little boy from the south, 
as, for the first time, he saw the forest clad northern mountains bathing their feet in 
the ocean and their crowns in the light of a never-setting sun. .. . A wonderful pean 


to untamed nature and to the forces let loose by it within the soul of man.” —Edwin 
$2.00 net 


Bjorkman. 


GROWTH OF THE SOI 


of the really great works of fiction of our time or any other. 


to express the admiration I feel.” 


“It captivates the imagination more than any conventional romance. . 


the New York Evening Post. 


HUNGER 


troduction by Edwin Bjérkman, must be read 
standing of the life and mind of this master of fiction. “This unusual 
the product of a most remarkable imagination, 
so real is it, so vivid, so moving, so compelling in its claim upon the 
reader's emotions and sympathies.”"—New York Times. 


and notable book .. . 


DREAMERS, 


for a proper under- 


Also by Knut Hamsun: 








July 13, 1921 


42 St., New York 
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Hamsun’s epic of the soil, which was published by Mr. Knopf in 
February, is being accorded everywhere the recognition due one 
“This wonderful book,” H. G. Wells calls it; “I do not know how 


. » powerfully and finely conceived.”—Ernest Boyd in 
Fifth printing, two volumes, boxed. $5.00 net 


SHALLOW SOIL 


HAMSUN'S striking autobiographical novel, with its informative in- Tas was the first yn gp | pans in Acuaien, 
‘or some time out of print, it is now issued in the Borzoi collecte 


6th printing. 


$2.50 net in idea and life.” 


edition of the works of the r= Norwegian. It is a study of the liter- 


ary and artistic Bohemia .o 
century, and is called by Professor Carl Morburger “‘a book of exquisite 
lyric beauty, of masterly psychology, and finished artistic form, rich 


Christiania towards the close of the last 


$2.00 net 


which Edwin Bjérkman. calls “An immensely good story in which Hamsun gives full run to his keen 
sense of humor ... . extremely interesting,” will be published in October. 


A CHECK-LIST OF BORZOI BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


| Notable New Fiction] 
MOON.CALF by Floyd Deil 


FELIX FAY, the hero of this fine novel, has 
come to typify a phase in the youth of this 
country. 9th printing. $2.50 


ZELL by Henry G. Aikman 


THe American novel of the year—the story 


of an Average American. Zell is thorough- * 


ly human and entertaining. “A cut above the 
other novels of the day.”—H. L. Mencken. 
Fourth Printing. $2.50 

JENNY 5y Sigrid Undset 
THE dramatic and colorful story of a mod- 
ern woman, by the most popular of the 
younger Norwegian writers of today. $2.50 


THE SWORN BROTHERS 
by Gunnar Gunnarsson 
A Viking story of adventure and love by the 
greatest of Icelandic writers—a Saga told 
by one of the race of Saga writers. $2.50 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
by A. P. Herbert 


j\ splendidly legible tale. His humor is ex- 
+ -quisite, his observation shrewd, lenient 
but always gently mocking.”—Christopher 
Morley. 7 $2.50 
HOWARDS END 

by E. M. Forster 
“A remarkable, really a wonderful story. .. . 

It has all the qualities that make a great 

novel—humor, imagination, beauty, interesting 
human beings and truthful relationships. 
novel in a thousand.”—New York Globe. $2.50 
GRIM, the Story of a Pike 

by Svend Fleuron 
Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop 
“Grim” is delightful.”—N. Y. Globe. $2.00 


DEBATABLE GROUND 
by G. B. Stern 
“A mighty sharp-eyed and _ sharp-tongued 


novel. Exceedingly interesting.” —Francis 
Hackett in The New Republic. $2.50 


[Light Fiction] 
THE BOROUGH TREASURER 
by J. S. Fletcher 


A FIRST-RATE mystery yarn by the author 
of “The Middle Temple Murder.” $2.00 


THE CHESTERMARKE 
INSTINCT by J. S. Fletcher 


“MRE. FLETCHER is a master of plot. To 
tell a story as well as this is a literary 
achievement.”—Boston Evening ae 


THE WINE OF LIFE 
by Arthur Stringer 


cA N unusual story. ... Colorful, interest- 
ing and fairly quivering with seni 


York Tribune. 2. 
OLD FIGHTING DAYS 

* E. R. Punshon 
AN ina story of the old ring Gaye i 


IN THE CLAWS OF THE 
DRAGON byGeorgeSouliedeMorant 


A humorous, colorful, and dramatic story, 
whose theme is an international marriage 
in China between a French lady and an aristo- 
cratic Chinese gentleman. $2.50 


[Poetry and Drama} 
THE MYSTIC WARRIOR. 
by James Oppenheim 
“AS beautiful in format as it is surprising 
in content. ... An unusual performance.” 
—Louis Untermeyer in the N. Y. Evening 


Post. First edition limited to 500 numbered 
copies, handsomely printed and bound. $5.00 


THE GREEN GODDESS 
by William Archer 


THE famous play in which George Arliss is 

scoring one of the season’s biggest successes 
at the Booth Theatre, N. Y. “‘The work of a 
craftsman.”—“Q. R.” in The Christian Science 
Monitor. $2.00 


IN AMERICAN 6yJ. V. 4. Weaver 


os Fe OVE stories and life stories which make 
you laugh and cry, both.”—Clarence Day, 
Jr., in The Metropolitan. Third Printing. $1.50 


THETHEATER, THE DRAMA, 
THE GIRLS by George Jean Nathan 


THE most astute and entertaining book of 
the year on the theatre by “a critic who 
knows what he’s talking about” as George M. 
Cohan characterized Mr. Nathan. $2.50 


[Miscellaneous] 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 5y Dr. F. Miiller-Lyer 


A translation from the German of this famous work, which covers such fields as food production, 
clothing manufacture, housing, and the evolution of labor. $5.00 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, SLEEP AND DREAMS 


By Andre Tridon 


RESENTS for the layman thoroughly and lucidly such subjects as sleep, sleeplessness, nightmares, 


P nervousness, the psychology of dreams, dream study, why we sleep, etc. 


ply and clearly.”—H. L. Mencken. 


THE SALESMAN’S KINDERGARTEN 


“Tridon writes sim- 
$2.00 


by Wilbur Hall 


HESE stories of the experiences of a purchasing agent of a large corporation will be of great 
T a a to anyone who sells or buys merchandise. Thin paper, flexible covers, to fit pocket. $2.00 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


by Gilbert M. Tucker 


‘6 AN interesting and valuable work, critical and well informed. Ought to be made required 
A reading for English novelists who have American characters in their stories.”"—The Weekly 


Review. 


With complete word-lists of real and false Americanisms. 


$3.50 
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The Week 


EACE with Germany and Austria, which has 

been in effect for two years, is now formally 
and officially in existence. Though it took long to 
accomplish, it is an easy step compared with the 
negotiations that must now follow it. Will the 
United States negotiate new treaties, or shall we 
accept the Treaty of Versailles with reservations 
as to our responsibility for its enforcement? It is 
needless to point out that a new treaty must be 
based on an explicit recognition of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of Germany's liabilities under it. 
In other words the difference is largely a matter 
of expediency. But while the administration is 
pondering the matter, the Porter resolution makes 
possible certain definite things. Our troops on the 
Rhine, which are a great expense to Germany and 
small benefit to anybody else, will very likely be 
sent home at an early date, and quite properly so. 
As for German property in this country, the reso- 
lution very definitely states that we shall hold on 
to it until we agree with the German government 
as to its final disposition. But the claims of honor 


and justice in this matter will at least have a chance 
to be heard and the claimants will at last have 
their day in court. 


AMBASSADOR SHIDEHARA’S statement on 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance deserves respectful 
attention, but it will not go far to reconcile Amer- 
icans to the treaty. Baron Shidehara assumes that 
there is an anti-Japanese propaganda behind the 
American opposition to the alliance. That of 
course is not true. To our national disgrace we 
do indeed have a faction which would welcome an 
opportunity to war on Japan. That faction is mak- 
ing as much capital as it can out of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and will continue to make capita! 
out of it, unless Japan and England have the good 
sense to replace the alliance by an open conference 
of Pacific Powers. Baron Shidehara further as- 
sumes that what disturbs the American people is 
the fear that England might join Japan in a war 
on us. No intelligent American fears anything of 
the kind. England has no interests in the Pacific 
worth the cost of the ruin of the English-speaking 
world. What disturbs reasonable Americans is 
the suspicion, well grounded in recent experience, 
that under the shelter of the alliance Japanese 
policy on the Asiatic mainland will evolve steadily 
toward a clash of interests with America. To allay 
this suspicion Baron Shidehara quotes the altruistic 
preamble of the alliance. We do not recall any 
preamble to a treaty of alliance that does not 
breathe amity and justice for all the world. There- 
fore we lay more weight on facts than on pre- 
ambles, and the facts in the case are Korea, Man- 
churia, the Twenty-one Demands, Shantung, 
Siberia. We wish that the Japanese ambassador 
were in a position to prove that those things were 
not facts at all but fragments of propaganda. 


IT has been said that in the event of war between 
Japan and Great Britian on one side and the 
United States on the other, the British Dominions 
would side with us. This is perhaps an extreme 
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view, the truth of which we hope may never have 
to be tested. But certainly the Dominions place 
friendship with us above friendship with Japan. 
Mr. Hughes, the Australian premier, has said that 
the treaty with Japan must be renewed only in a 
form acceptable to us. The Imperial Conference 
in London has been full of such unmistakable signs 
of the sturdy independence of the Dominions. Mr. 
Meighan, the Canadian premier, told the mother 
country that the Dominions must be consulted on 
all matters of foreign policy which concern the 
Empire, and that all treaties or special alliances 
—referring of course to Japan—which the British 
government intends to make must first be approved 
by the Dominion parliaments. This declaration of 
a bill of rights for the Dominions is the logical 
consequence of the responsibility given to them as 
co-signers of the Treaty of Versailles. They are 
not disposed to regard this responsibility as a com- 
plimentary gift. They achieved nationality when 
they signed the treaty, and in this position they 
propose to entrench themselves. The British 
Empire has nothing to fear from their assertion of 
independence. 


A FEW months ago the chances that the Borah 
resolution would be passed seemed scarcely better 
than even, and at that time no one would have 
dared to guess that it would finally be passed in 
the House by the practically unanimous vote of 
330 to 4. The size of the vote shows that the 
legislators were at last convinced that public opin- 
ion insistently demands some step toward disarma- 
ment. The resolution is, of course, only a step. 
It is much more hopeful than the alternative pro- 
posal that the disarmament conference should be 
a general one, and not restricted to the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. General dis- 
armament is almost impossible while so much 
hatred and suspicion is still loose in the world, and 
there is more chance of its coming about with the 
example of a mutual agreement between the three 
Great Powers who have least to fear from other 
smaller ones. 


A RADICAL purpose was far from President 
Harding’s intention when he named William 
Howard Taft, Chief Justice. Yet the choice has 
an important radical bearing. The true conserva- 
tive view is that the Supreme Court ought to be an 
embodiment of the clearest legal intelligence, al- 
together unmoved by political bias or class pre- 
conception. The radical view is that the Supreme 
Court is and ought to be a political body inter- 
preting the Constitution and the law according to 
the spirit of the age, subject, of course, to certain 
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elastic limits of legal plausibility. In the conserva- 
tive view fitness for the post of Supreme Court 
Justice rests upon technical eminence in under- 
standing of the law as it stands. In the radical view 
fitness consists in timeliness of political opinions, 
supplemented by sufficient legal competence to 
smooth out the transitions from one political ad- 
justment to another. Nobody, we believe, would 
think of Mr. Taft primarily as a lawyer. As 
colonial administrator, as President, as the best hu- 
mored of ‘political losers, as a patriot who did not 
seek political profit out of his patriotism, as an 
active worker for permanent peace, Mr. Taft has 
made his political character visible to the whole 
people. It is a conservative character, and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court will be shifted toward 
conservatism by it. But the very fact that every- 
body expects such a shift toward conservatism 
proves that the position of the Court itself has 
been shifted toward radicalism. It is moving out 
of the serene immutabilities of abstract law and 
into the flux of political movement. 


WHEN Mr. Taft takes his seat as Chief Justice, 
there will come up before the Supreme Court no 
less than nine cases which are to be reargued then 
apparently because of the sharp division of the 
Court up to the present. All of them are important, 
but the most important of these pending cases is 
that of the Coronado Coal Company, which in- 
volves the right of a corporation to collect from a 
labor union in consequence of damage suffered 
during a strike. The decision as in the case of the 
analogous Taft Vale case in England involves the 
right of labor unions to exist for the chief purpose 
for which they are formed, the improvement of the 
condition of the workers by the only means which 
in our present industrial anarchy are effective. The 
Taff Vale decision was against the union, and was 
promptly corrected by Act of Parliament. This 
method of correction is impossible in the United 
States, for a Supreme Court which would decide 
against the unions would declare unconstitutional 
a law protecting their funds. Accordingiy the new 
Chief Justice will apparently signalize his taking 
office with a decision as important as that in the 
Dred Scott case. 


THE most hopeful sign of recovery from the state 
of coma into which the war threw public opinion 
with respect to such a vital matter as freedom of 
the press is afforded by the reaction of conservative 
newspapers to the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in the case 
of the Call. That decision upholds the power as- 
sumed by the Postmaster General under Section 
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211 of the Criminal Code to exclude from the 
mails “all matter of a character tending to incite 
arson, murder and assassination.”’ (Italics ours. ) 
No decision more subversive of the right of free 
discussion can be imagined. In the first place it 
constitutes an administrative officer sole judge of 
the character of the matter excluded. He can vir- 
tually terminate the existence of a newspaper with- 
out taking the matter to the courts. In the second 
place it affirms the old legal abuse of constructive 
crime which the English people repudiated in the 
person of Judge Jeffries and the revolution of 
1688. As the Baltimore Sun remarks: “Any man 
who advocates a change in the government of the 
United States, which change would be resisted 
forcibly by those who approve its present form, 
would be held to be guilty of circulating ‘matter of 
a character tending to incite arson, murder and as- 
sassination.’”’ The case of the Call thus becomes 
the case of all organs of public opinon to whose 
existence freedom of the press is important. The 
Sun offers $500 to the fund for carrying the case 
to the Supreme Court. 


THE Senate Judiciary, Committee has favorably 
reported the Sterling bill to suppress sedition in 
peace time. If one believes in the wisdom of laws 
to suppress discontent without examining its causes 
or trying to eliminate the rottenness that breeds it, 
then we already have laws enough. The Penal 
Code amply provides for conspirators against the 
government. The Sterling bill is an extra: it 
punishes the advocacy, in speech or in print, not 
only of “the overthrow, by force or violence, or by 
physical injury to person or property, of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of all govern- 
ment,”’ but even the much more doubtful crime of 
advocacy of “a change of government or of the 
Constitution of the United States,” by force or 
violence. The experience of the war has taught us 
that a magistrate whose finger is hysterically quick 
on the trigger of justice can easily aim such words 
at any poor devil who expresses heated dissatisfac- 
tion with the government. If you have grievances 
against things as they are, the Sterling bill may 
catch you if you don’t express them pianissimo— 
and if you do, of course nobody will hear you. 


MRS. KATE O'HARE, a socialist, while on a 
speaking tour in the Northwest, was scheduled 
to speak in Twin Falls, Idaho. Copies of her 
lecture, circulated in advance, aroused the anger 
of members of the Twin Falls American Legion, 
who, to prevent her from speaking, proceeded in 
the good old-fashioned way. A crowd of men 
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claiming to be members of the American Legion 
woke her up in the middle of the night and car- 
ried her, by force, to an automobile, in which they 
then drove her, half-dressed in spite of the cold, 
through some fifteen miles of desert country. 
Mrs. O’Hare asked Governor Davis of Idaho if 
she would be protected when she tried to bring the 
criminals to justice. This was the Governor's 
answer: “Idaho and its peace officers always pro- 
tect citizens within the state whose purposes are 
lawful. . . . Those who wish to rise to the ideals 
of good citizenship are careful not to be a party 
in the exciting passions which may have the effect 
of disturbing the peace of any community.” If 
Mrs. O’Hare’s purposes in Idaho were not law- 
ful, Governor Davis should have had her arrested, 
and if they were, it is hardly customary to tell 
citizens who have been criminally kidnapped that 
they must steer clear of “exciting passions.’ Why 
not simply fence Idaho about with signs: “Ameri- 
can Legion bull in this field”? 


IN Moscow the details of the recent Socialist 
party convention in Detroit might cause a certain 
amount of disgust, if little surprise. For the 
Socialists moved definitely further to the right. 
So have the Communists of Russia. Both retreats 
were made in the face of facts. Our Socialists re- 
gard the American scene more dispassionately than 
before, and they have seen that some change must 
be made in their methods if American socialism 
is to advance. For instance, the convention decided 
to break with the traditional policy of aloofness 
from other political organizations, and voted to 
cooperate with other “militant labor and radical 
forces” as far as possible without compromising 
its own principles. This is new: it shows that the 
Socialists are aware that they cannot hope to win 
alone for a considerable time. It was also evident 
that the Socialists have no illusions about the 
American “revolution.” “The advocacy of a gen- 
eral strike in the United States under present con- 
ditions is folly,” they agree. But if the Socialists 
have chosen to go more slowly and surely, it is less 
from fear of consequences than from a realization 
that just now the American worker is, to their 
hands, inert and stubborn clay. 


EFFICIENCY, common sense and goodwill are 
the outstanding characteristics of Mr. Hays’s 
administration of the postal department. This 
may be politics: if it is, may we have more politics. 
The latest reform Mr. Hays announces is that of 
the postal savings system. The existing system, 
with its denial of interest to deposits withdrawn 
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within a year, amounts, says Mr. Hays, “almost 
to fraud.” We should say that it amounts entire- 
ly to robbery, and we do not think that.a much 
milder term can be applied to an interest rate of 
two per cent when the use of the money is worth 
at least four or five per cent. Mr. Hays proposes 
to raise the rate to three per cent and open banks 
in 50,000 offices instead of 6,300 as at present. 
That will help materially to induce small savers to 
put their money in safer places than the padding of 
a mattress or a hidden can. We wish Mr. Hays 
would go the whole way and put the interest rate 
at four per cent. That would compete with the 
private savings banks, to be sure, but the best of 
these are institutions of trust, in business for the 
general good, not for profit, and ought to view 
with indifference any transfer of deposits so long 
as the interests of the savers are adequately pro- 
tected. 


AFTER a strike lasting a quarter of a year, the 
British miners and the owners have finally come 
to terms which will run for fifteen months. The 
miners have relinquished—temporarily—their de- 
mand for a national wages pool, and they have ac- 
cepted a wage reduction of two shillings a day for 
July, to be followed by two other reductions of 
sixpence a day for August and September. They 
have made some gains. Wages are to be a first 
charge upon the coal industry, and after the pay- 
ment of a minimum standard wage twenty per cent 
above the pre-war level, and the deduction of other 
paid charges, the surplus earned shall be divided 
in the proportion of seventeen per cent for the 
owners and eighty-three per cent for the miners. 
In addition, the government grants a subsidy of 
£10,000,000 to tide the miners over the period 
of reductions. Mr. Lloyd George calls this com- 
promise a unique piece of profit-sharing. But it is 
only a compromise, hardly worth the three months 
of paralysis necessary to reach it. The miners 
know very well that it is a compromise; they know 
that most of what they wanted to get is still be- 
yond their reach, and judging by their temper dur- 
ing the strike it will not be very long before they 
make some other attempt to get it. 


THE Weekly Review takes exception to the 
editorial article appearing in the New Re- 
public for June 29th, entitled Nothing—But the 
Truth, on three counts. First, that the statement 
that Mr. Michaelson attempted to discuss his reso- 
lution ‘“‘amid a constant fire of interruption” is a 
falsehood. The expression can hardly be used 
without exaggeration. Mr. Michaelson experi- 
enced four interruptions in a twenty minute speech, 
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one being of considerable length. If the words 
“constant fire’ imply more than this the Review's 
point is well taken. Second, that the New Republic 
was guilty of suppressing the truth because it did 
not refer to other things in Mr. Michaelson’s 
speech than the statements of M. Hanotaux and 
Sir Gilbert Parker. The New Republic was using 
the reception of Mr. Michaelson’s speech as an 
illustration of an attitude of mind, just as it later 
used the reception of Mr. Harvey’s speech as 
another illustration. It could not quote either speech 
at length. Third, that the attempt to expunge 
Mr. Michaelson’s remarks from the Congressional 
Record was not serious. Mr. Connally of Texas, 
supported by colleagues, made several inquiries as 
to the method by which this could be done. The 
Chair decided that the speaker has no such control 
of the Record as to justify him in excluding a 
speech. We should judge that the word serious 
was properly used. On the strength of these speci- 
fications the Review asserts that the article in 
question “is saturated with untruth and unintelli- 
gence.” Untruth, with which the article is “satur- 
ated,” would seem to be confined to the possibly 
exaggerated use of the single phrase “constant in- 
terruption.” As for unintelligence, the term is 
loose and susceptible of different interpretations. 
The New Republic and the Weekly Review might 
not agree on its meaning. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assert again the thesis of the article in 
question—that the habit of mind which through 
indifference or self-satisfaction refuses to face 
what may turn out to be an unpleasant truth is un- 
worthy of the American people. 


The Irish Negotiations 


T is too soon to know how far Mr. Smuts can 
go in helping the Irish situation but the angle 
from which he approaches it is the right one. The 
problem before Britain is not, as Lloyd George has 
repeatedly asserted, a problem of “secession.” This 
phrase, coined for propaganda purposes, was 
never intellectually honest and it has only served 
to throw some Americans and many Englishmen 
off the track. The Irish problem is not a federal 
problem, as that of the North and South primarily 
was. It is primarily a national problem. It is 
only by accepting it as national that Britain can 
arrive anywhere. With his experience as a Boer 
leader who took a prominent part in working out 
the Union of South Africa, Mr. Smuts is emo- 
tionally alive to the desires and objects of Sinn 
Fein. He does not come, as Lloyd George does, 
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from a people politically assimilated. He comes 
from a people politically accommodated. That 
difference in background has evidently enabled him 
to bring home to the British Cabinet the kind of 
situation with which it has to deal. And he seems 
to have induced the Cabinet, after its five years of 
obstinate resort to sheer brute force, to see the 
incorrigible reality of the nationalism it is trying 
to force under, and to take the only road to a sane 
solution. 

That road is to treat directly and honestly with 
the accredited national representatives of Ireland. 
Mr. Smuts knows that the Boer settlement was ar- 
rived at by a convention in which the real forces 
in South Africa were represented, heard from and 
substantially satisfied. He knows that every at- 
tempt to patch up a peace between imperialists on 
the one hand and sold-out Boers on the other hand 
got nowhere and did no good. ‘The only thing 
that worked politically was a settlement founded 
on mass considerations and mass realities, with no 
mortgages on the settlement placed in the hands of 
any class. The first step toward a similar settle- 
ment in Ireland required that Lloyd George and 
his colleagues stop ramming the Irish leaders into 
jail but instead take them out of jail and treat with 
them. This obvious step toward justice has now 
been taken. It has not been taken soon enough. 
The government that has just released Griffith and 
MacNeill after eight months in prison without 
charge, that now holds interned thousands of the 
best young men in Ireland, that let the hunger 
strikers die, that shields the murderers of men like 
O'Callaghan and McCurtain, has created such in- 
tense resistance and contempt in national Ireland 
that the mood of peace is necessarily shattered. 
But peace is conceivable, thanks to the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Smuts. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
peace is immediately conceivable. We must re- 
member that Mr. Smuts was also at Versailles. 
What is being brought to definition are the exact 
terms on which British will and Irish will are 
conflicting rather than the terms on which they are 
planning to agree. ‘From the British standpoint 
—from the standpoint of British interest and ad- 
vantage—the first and best thing for the British 
government to do in Ireland is to let the Dail 
Eireann meet and to negotiate with it openly and 
freely to the point either of an accepted peace or a 
rupture and a war that the British governinent can 
justify to the world.”’ So concludes Mr. William 
Hard in the last of his admirable series of articles 
in the Metropolitan, and such—almost, though not 
quite—is the point that has been reached, the point 
that must precede a final adjustment. The differ- 
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ence between the actuality and Mr. Hard’s idea of 
“the first and best thing” is the place given by 
Lloyd George to Ulster in these negotiations. He 
takes it for granted that Ulster has a first mortgage 
on Ireland and in the reconstruction he proposes 
that Ulster must be considered as a separate party 
with a separate claim. 

This of course raises the whole national question 
at the start. If Ireland is a nation, is Ulster a 
separate nation? Lloyd George's manoeuvre in 
this respect can scarcely recommend itself to Mr. 
Smuts, who knows that no Union of South Africa 
could have been effected if the Uitlanders had been 
treated as an element with a prior right. But 
this question of Ulster’s prior right goes back to 
the nationalism of Ireland, which is the whole 
problem. 

It is too easily assumed that dominion home rule 
will be the possible solution of the relations be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. The Irish people give 
no sign of wanting dominion home rule and it is 
simply not on the cards that the Dail Eireann will 
initiate or accede to the blunt proposal that 
deminion home rule be arranged. It takes some 
time, undoubtedly, for a new political formula to 
penetrate the understandings of people far from 
the scene of action, but the Dail Eireann beyond 
doubt does not desire, plan for or conceive of a 
British connection. Is this unpractical? It is un- 
doubtedly unpractical if force is the final reality 
in political settlements. But let us remember that 
it is with de Valera, who narrowly escaped execu- 
tion in 1916, that Britain is now negotiating. He 
has never said one word in favor of dominion 
home rule, and it is clear that it cannot become 
an issue in Ireland until nationalism in its present 
state of consciousness is changed. 

Is this a fact to which Britain can possibly adjust 
itself? That is the point on which these negotia- 
tions must turn. There is no evidence whatever of 
any kind to which any reliable witness can point 
that the Sinn Fein seek a dominion home rule solu- 
tion. On what, then, can Britain and Ireland 
agree? 

Waiving the question of ultimate sovereignty, 
and the subsidiary question of fiscal autonomy that 
goes with it, the substantial issues on which com- 
plete adjustment have to be made are the issues of 
British security and the self-determination of the 
compact minority in certain Ulster counties. Can 
such adjustments be made? 

On the first issue we know how Mr. de Valera 
himself feels. He is ready to negotiate. He be- 
lieves that Ireland can cooperate with Britain for 
British security to the satisfaction of Britain. On 
this issue, at any rate, the Dail Eireann must be 
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heard from before we may conclude that formal 
war ought to be declared on Ireland. 

On the issue of self-determination for the pro- 
British minority in Ireland we do not know what 
the attitude of the Dail Eireann is. The pro- 
British minority in southern Ireland is clearly 
against the isolation of the minority in the north. 
They want an all-Ireland solution and they consider 
that they have been shamefully deserted by the 
Ulster zone. They are definitely anti-partition. 
The British imperialists beli¢éve, however, that if 
they insist on partitioning Ireland the Dail Eireann 
will take up an unyielding attitude, will refuse to 
admit the Ulster minority has a nationalism of its 
own, and will insist so hard on compulsory unity as 
to justify war on Ireland before the whole world. 

Since Canada has a national minority of its own, 
as well as South Africa, it would be strictly logical 
for the Dail Eireann to hold out for compulsory 
unity. This, however, would be to ignore the real 
claims of the people in the north-east. The pres- 
ent Ulster unit is not fairly contrived but there is 
an Ulster unit that just as much revolts against 
Irish dominion as the Irish revolt against British 
dominion. It would be impossible for the Dail 
Eireann to overbear this minority without weaken- 
ing its whole moral position. 

On the basis of this fact, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Smuts is working for a dominion settlement in the 
interests of the empire. It is, of course, true that 
this Ulster minority is in many respects legendary. 
Its vigor, prosperity, education, public spirit, health 
and morale are indubitably inferior, on the whole, 
to the standing of the community to the south. 
Nevertheless, to deprive them of political option 
would be short-sighted on the part of the Dail 
Eireann, and it is on this short-sightedness that the 
British imperialist counts. 

There is no other serious adjustment to be made. 
Britain cannot go to war with Ireland to compel 
Ireland to become one of a brotherhood of na- 
tions, or to adopt British kultur, or to end the 
Catholic church. It can only justify war on Ire- 
land on the ground that Ireland is definitely menac- 
ing its physical security or persecuting the pro- 
British minority. 

By raising the claims of this minority with the 
Sinn Fein, Mr. Smuts may hope to bring about a 
dominion on the British side, with Ulster specially 
safeguarded. Can the Dail Eireann yield on these 
terms? If not, it has open to it the heroic course 
of giving Ulster self-determination and insisting on 
a republic for itself. This heroic course, however, 
requires it to scrutinize very closely the difference 
between a full dominion with all Ireland in and a 
republic with Ulster out. 
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Back to Protection 


HEN the American people turned the gov- 

ernment over to the Republicans it was a 
foregone conclusion that the tariff would be raised. 
By how much was the only question, and to that 
question we now have a tentative answer in the 
bill prepared by the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. This is indeed high 
protection: on its face the highest we have ever 
had. In so far as the increased duties are specific, 
there is to be sure a plausible excuse for them in 
the higher level of world prices. There are many 
duties in the new tariff bill which, though higher 
nominally, represent less of an obstruction to the 
import trade than did those of the Underwood 
tariff at the time of its enactment. 

But the effect of the proposed tariff upon Amer- 
ican economic life is not to be ascertained by a 
simple comparison with earlier. schedules. Too 
many other things have changed. First and fore- 
most, our international position has changed from 
that of a debtor nation to that of a creditor na- 
tion. Before the war our net debt abroad must 
have been as much as five billions. At present our 
net credit abroad must amount to more than that 
sum, without counting the loans our government 
made to the governments of the Allies. And it 
is an impoverished Europe that is in our debt, 2 
F:urope which has very limited resources where- 
with to pay interest and amortization on these 
loans and to buy the materials and food supplies 
it requires. 

Our international economic position has changed 
radically; what of our domestic position? We are 
suffering cruelly from depression, and the end of 
it is not in sight. This is not a depression that 
any intelligent protectionist would impute to the 
deficiencies of the present tariff. Fundamentally, 
it is a crisis of price readjustment after the infla- 
tion of war time. It began with the rapid fall in 
agricultural prices, due to the failure of the ex- 
port trade to take care of the surplus of cotton, 
wheat and meat. With the falling off in the 
purchasing power of the farmers, trade became 
stagnant and one factory after another closed 
down for want of a market. That resulted in a 
shrinkage in the purchasing power af industrial 
labor, and hence further reduction occurred in the 
demand for goods and more factories closed 
down. 

We linger over these tedious and commonplace 
details, because it is only when one bears them in 
mind that the futility of the high tariff remedy be- 
comes apparent. There may be, here and there, 
enterprises that see business snatched away from 
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them by foreign competitors. They are rare. The 
frequent case is no business at all, for either do- 
mestic producer or foreigner. 

As the malady, so the cure lies mainly beyond 
the sphere of the tariff doctors. Not altogether; 
as in private life, only the right prescription can 
help but the wrong can very effectively hurt. We 
shall begin to recover from depression when our 
agricultural surpluses move at prices that restore 
buoyancy to rural demand. That _ involves 
the more active export of agricultural products. 
But our export is limited by European ca- 
pacity to pay. 

In what forms can Europe pay? In gold; but 
Europe has little gold and we have much. In se- 
curities; but Europe has few securities that we hun- 
ger after. If Europe were to pay us interest on 
all she owes us, as individuals and as a nation, this 
alone would absorb all the gold available 
and all the securities we could digest, leaving noth- 
ing whatever with which to pay us for 
our products. 

It follows that if we are to export enough of our 
surplus of food and raw materials to restore pros- 
perity to agriculture and thus set industry in mo- 
tion, we shall have to take payment in products 
either for immediate delivery or for delivery in 
the near future. But that is exactly what the pro- 
posed tariff is intended, so far as it can, to prevent. 
It is intended to raise prices to such a level that 
very modest quantities of imported goods may find 
a market here, under the illusion that American 
goods will find their way to those who would have 
bought foreign goods. By the tariff we can prevent 
the foreigner from selling to us and buying from 
us; but we cannot make the American farmer 
buy from the American manufacturer when 
there is no market for surplus agricultural pro- 
duction. 

There is, however, many a slip between the in- 
troduction of a tariff bill and its enactment into 
law. A great part of the Republican strength in 
Congress comes from the agricultural states, and 
the farmers, if we read their temper correctly, are 
alive as they never were before to the fact that 
the export of their products depends on the ar- 
tangements made to take foreign products in ex- 
change. Even in the time of President Taft they 
were enough disillusioned of the tariff almost to 
wreck the Republican party through their insur- 
gency. They are better organized now. It is difh- 
cult to believe that they will sit idly by through the 
next months while the monopolists and profiteers 
work out a tariff scheme that will protect them in 
their takings at the cost of the national pros- 


perity. 
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The Real Issue With Mexico 


HE issue between the United States and 

Mexico narrows steadily. Secretary Hughes’s 
statement cut away most of the difficulties raised 
by the Fall resolution. Although the forces which 
make for intervention and war are still powerful 
in the background, they have become less danger- 
ous as negotiation has proceeded to define the atti- 
tudes of the two governments. 
to say that the difference between them is now a 


It is not too much 


matter of form, of precedence, of punctilio. Mr. 
Hughes demands as a condition of recognition, an 
oficial agreement on the part of Mexico, by treaty 
or congressional action, not to interpret Article 27 
of the constitution to the prejudice of rights al- 
ready acquired and exercised by Americans. 
dent Obregon holds that such a bargain is beneath 
the dignity of a sovereign state, but promises in 
due time the action demanded. 
tion is one that a capable diplomacy should be able 
to solve. 

In the official deadlock, however, a resert is had 
to open diplomacy. The World sends a question- 
naire to President Obregon composed of such lead- 
ing questions as: “Is Mexico intent upon a program 
of confiscation and has she decided upon a policy 
of repudiation? Does law and order obtain south 
of the Rio Grande, or is revolution the favorite 
outdoor sport? Is democracy working or is Presi- 
dent Obregon a dictator?” One wonders at first 
how such a crude and hasty interrogation could 
promptly elicit so full, clear and eloquent a reply 
as President Obregon’s statement of the whole 
Mexican case. 

There can be no doubt that the paper has 
furthered prospects of agreement by revealing to 
the public the extremely narrow grounds of differ- 
ence between the governments. It is addressed 
directly to the American people, as was Mr. Wil- 
son’s Fiume note to the Italian. Not only is the 
tone of the appeal frank and disarming, but the 
substance of it should carry conviction. After all, 
what is the fundamental cause of difference be- 
tween the Mexican and American governments? 
The desire of the former to preserve as part of 
the public domain natural resources in the form of 
land and mineral deposits including oil, which have 
been marked for exploitation by American capital- 
ists. Is this not a reasonable and forward-looking 
proposition? Are we not all coming to see that 
whatever importance we attribute to gain as a 
principle of action we have far exceeded the bounds 
of reason and necessity in the material rewards 
which we have granted to private initiative at the 
expense of society at large? There is no form of 
privilege and monopoly so open to criticism as that 
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in natural resources, which belong of right to the 
citizens of a country at large and to no particular 
group of them, much less to a group of outlanders. 
Have we not ourselves had bitter experience in 
attempting to defend our national domain against 
exploitation and should we not sympathize with 
every effort, on our own or on the other side of the 
border, to uphold public welfare against private 
greed? Does not President Obregon’s assertion 
mean something for Americans as well as Mex- 
icans? 

We stand today on the principle that the natural re- 
sources of a nation belong to the nation. Never again 
will the people of Mexico tolerate a Government that 
does not support-this principle . . . . What Mexico will 
ask in the future is a fair partnership in development. 
We are through forever with the policy of gift, graft 
and surrender. 

But, it will be urged, the question has long since 
passed from one of national rights into the legal 
phase; the concessions have been granted; Article 
27 of the Mexican constitution looks toward re- 
pealing them, or confiscation. In favor of Article 
27 as a general principle a formidable argument 
may be constructed. When a government represent- 
ing the people grants title, is it not wise policy to 
withhold for future negotiations any hidden or un- 
known resources which the land may contain? 
When in consequence of a development of civili- 
zation natural resources come to possess a value 
undreamed of before has not the government the 
right to readjust the terms of the original grant 
in the interest of society at large? At one time no 
one questioned the right of a man to exclusive in- 
terest in the air above his land. With the invention 
of the aeroplane the interest of the community in 
this air leads to governmental action which is cer- 
tainly retroactive. When this substance, as in the 
case of oil, becomes of such importance that it may 
be vital to national existence does not a govern- 
ment’s right to self-preservation extend to the re- 
covery of title in return for a fair pecuniary com- 
pensation ? 

But these subtleties are ours—not President 
Obregon’s. He says emphatically: 


Every private right acquired prior to May 1, 1917, 
when the new constitution was adopted, will be respected 
and fully protected. The famous Article 27, one clause 
of which declares the nation’s ownership of subsoil rights 
in petroleum, will never be given retroactive effect, nor 
has it ever been given retroactive effect. 


But, it is further urged, what guarantee have we 
for these assurances except President Obregon’s 
word? Is it not right that we should demand 
specific endorsement by the Mexican people in the 
form of treaty or covenant adopted by Congress? 
On this point President Obregon’s plea is for time. 


They [American oil interests] have insisted on de- 
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mands that Mexico must put everything to one side in 

favor of instant interpretation of Article 27, the Presi- 

dent must press some button that will make Congress 

spring into automatic action. .. . 

On the whole, President Obregon’s plea to the 
American people is an appealing one. There is 
only one way of countering it effectively—that is 


' by treating it as an ingenious piece of special plead- 


ing, which proves nothing except that Obregon is 
not to be trusted. Already this method is being 
adopted by certain spokesmen for the State De- 
partment, quoted by the World, June 29th. As 
bearing on the interpretation of Article 27, they 
cite a decree of May 21st, by which it is provided 
that foreigners can acquire dominion of lands, 
waters, etc. within the Republic of Mexico only 
by renouncing their nationality. This has nothing 
to do with Obregon’s promises that Article 27 
shall not be construed. retroactively; and the re- 
quirement that title shall be vested only in citizens 
of the country is one fully recognized in interna- 
tional law. 

Another attack in detail on Obregon’s good 
faith is made on the basis of the complaint of 
the Corralitic Land Company, whose land is being 
assigned to squatters on a three years tenure under 
the idle land laws. And finally it is asserted that 
there is more Bolshevism in Mexico than Obregon 
admits. All of this is worthy of the precedents 
of pettiness which Secretary Hughes inherited 
from his predecessor. The issue is clear. Either 
Obregon is telling the truth on behalf of Mexico, 
or he is not. If he is, we have everything to gain 
by trusting him, and our failure to do so will ulti- 
mately destroy him. If he is not, no treaties, or 
resolutions of the Mexican Congress will stand in 
the way of ultimate default on his promises, and we 
then shall have to decide whether to conquer 
Mexico in the interest of Mr. Doheny and the 
Mexican Petroleum Company. That is not the 
question now. It is a far simpler and easier one. 
It is whether we are justified in forcing Obregon 
to bargain for recognition—or whether in accord- 
ance with our historic practice we shall accord 
recognition freely, and negotiate later. That the 
latter course will be preferred by the people of 
the United States after President Obregon’s 
letter we cannot doubt. All that remains is for 
Mr. Hughes to lay aside considerations of form, 
precedence, and punctilio, and from his secure posi- 
tion condescend to Obregon’s less stable one. We 
are apparently farther from war with Mexico to- 
day than we have been for a decade. Mr. Hughes 
may have it in his power to carry us so much 
farther that a war on our southern border is 
as unthinkable as on the northern. If he fails 
to put his power to the test he will not be for- 
given. 
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How We Make Enemies 


N June 15th the press carried a proclama- 

tion by the military governor of Santo- 
Domingo defining the conditions under which the 
American forces would be withdrawn. Compara- 
tively few readers, we imagine, paid much atten- 
tion ‘to the terms of the proclamation. We are 
all rather hazy about our existing relation to the 
Dominican Republic (so-called, perhaps we should 
say now) and we felt absolved from the duty of 
knowing more by the fact that the relation was to 
be severed. Later press dispatches indicated that 
the Dominicans, instead of celebrating effusively 
the restoration of their sovereignty, were much en- 
raged by our action. We have recently received 
copies of Dominican newspapers, Listin Diario and 
El! Tiempo, which exhibit a state of mind worth re- 
flecting on. The Harding administration, declares 
the Listin Diario, “with the most absolute tranquil- 
lity has declared us slaves of the White House, 
slaves of ambitious capitalists, slaves of the Re- 
public which boasts itself the freest on earth.” 
A protest signed by the editors of all the important 
newspapers declares that this proclamation de- 
prives the Dominicans of their liberties, of their 
fiscal and legislative rights, of their schools 
(starved by the diversion of revenues to other 
uses) etc. The editors urge the whole Dominican 
people to unite in passive resistance to this en- 
croachment on their sovereignty. El Tiempo pub- 
lishes a funeral oration over the Dominican Re- 
public. “Alas for us and for our children; for 
the captivity will be eternal.” 

Rhetoricians, the Latin Americans, will no doubt 
be the comment of most Americans. But let us 
look at the language of the proclamation. 

The Military Governor will convene the primary as- 
semblies . . . in conformity with articles 82 and 83 of 
the Constitution. These assemblies shall proceed to elect 
the electors. . . . The electoral colleges thus selected 
shall . . . proceed to elect Senators, Deputies . . . and 
to prepare lists for the Justices of the Supreme Court... . 
The Military Governor . . . will then appoint . . . cer- 
tain Dominican citizens as representatives of the repub- 
lic to negotiate a convention of evacuation. . . . Said con- 
vention of evacuation shall contain the following pro- 
visions: (1) Ratification of all the acts of the Military 
Government. (2) Validation of the final loan of $2,500,- 
000 . . . (3) Extension of the duties of the general 
receiver of Dominican customs . . . to apply to the said 
loan. (4) Extension of the powers of the general re- 
ceiver . . . to the collection and disbursement of such 
portion of the internal revenues... . as may prove to be 
necessary, should the customs revenue at any time prove 
insufficient, to meet the service of the foreign debt of 
the republic. (5) The obligation . .. to maintain an 
efficient Guardia Nacional. ... . To this end the Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic shall at once request 
the President of the United States to send a military 
mission . . . charged with the duty of securing a com- 
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petent organization of such Guardia Nacional. . .. The 
Military Governor will thereupon convene the Domini- 
can Congress in extraordinary session to confirm the 


convention of evacuation referred to above. . .. The 
Military Governor will then assemble the Electoral Col- 
leges for the purpose of electing a President. . . . The 


Dominican President so elected will then take office in 

accordance with Article 21 of the Constitution, at the 

same time signing the convention of evacuation as con- 
firmed by the Dominican Congress. 

Dominican Republic! Constitution! Is this mil- 
itary governor deliberately making mock of words 
that have a sacred meaning for civilians? We ask 
our readers: Is there in all this proclamation the 
slightest loophole for a people’s consent or even 
advice? Sign on the dotted line, or be damned. 

The Dominican Republic, it may be admitted, 
woefully mismanaged its practical affairs, and pos- 
sibly needed a disciplining hand. But even if it 
had deserved to be reduced to such a servile status 
as this proclamation implies, was it not possible 
to refine on our words and wrap our violence in 
civilized manners? This proclamation looks rough 
in English. It looks abominably brutal in Spanish; 
and in Spanish it is being reproduced throughout 
Latin America, where we expect to make friends. 

We believe that there is not a word that can 
he said in defence of the manner of our action. 
No possible good can come of deliberately affront- 
ing the sensibilities of a people possessed of an 
older tradition of culture and refinement than our 
own. But the question is more than one of man- 
ners. Have we as a people so far forgotten our 
republican principles as to charter our bureaucrats 
and soldiers to subjugate whatever weaker peoples 
they may find convenient? That is exactly what 
we have permitted in the case of Santo-Domingo. 
It is imperialism of the most dangerous sort, be- 
cause it is the imperialism not of a nation, but of 
a nation’s servants, acting irresponsibly. 
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Dempsey—Carpentier 


N immensity of pink faces, six acres of 
A them, under a gray sky. They are packed 
so tight that you get an impression of 
something uniform, something almost insipidly 
tame. The human unit is lost. You see multi- 
tudes of straw hats. You see a woman two hun- 
dred yards off in a viridian sweater. You see all 
round the rim alternate French and American 
flags, big ones. But what strikes you most is this 
field of hot staring faces. It’s like nothing else 
in the world. You hear nothing. There is an 
uneven surf of sound. You see only this giant, 
bright-colored saucer of human faces, circling 
down to a little white square. 

The square (it is a platform) is the only blank 
spot visible. It isn’t quite blank. When you ar- 
rive a preliminary bout is in progress. You see, 
down there a hundred yards away, two little man- 
nikins puttering at each other on the tiny plat- 
form, with a large, opaque man in white trying 
ineffectually to get out of your line of vision. ‘The 
opaque man is the referee. The agitated bifur- 
cated radishes are light-weights. Evidently they 
are interesting. You see an usher planted firmly 
on an end seat. Without inspecting your stub he 
nods, “‘on down,” and glues his eyes on the man- 
nikins. You move along and good-natured voices 
yell at you, “Down in front.”” You meet an usher 
in a scarlet cap and he turns back with you to JJ. 
Already, before two p. m., feet have worn the 
painted JJ off the step. 

On a narrow wedged-in chair, perhaps eighteen 
inches wide, you dispose of your body. For this 
you have paid fifty dollars. Your soul is now at 
liberty to fix itself on that bright little platform 
with its immaculate white ropes. It is quite near. 

But, in the minute-interval when they are spong- 
ing the heroes’ backs, you snatch a look around. 
An ex-diplomat sits behind you in his shirt-sleeves, 
wearing an old cap and looking very judicial and 
concentrated. He is playing in a refined man- 
ner on a tiny typewriter. In the same row sit 
numberless solid newspaper-men who cal] inter- 
mittently, “Western Union!” <A few of these 
newspaper-men are women, steady and capable- 
looking. A face like Heywood Broun’s looms 
smiling in the distance. 

In front to the right, on a high tower, the mo- 
tion-picture men take the eminence that is prop- 
erly theirs. It is not an ivory tower. A fat man 
in a regular seat has a big idea. You see him 
waddling himself slowly up the perpendicular 


hand-grip rail that serves as ladder for the mo- 
tion-picture tower. When he is half up an angry 
photographer yells at him from on high. Then 
three or four other heads shoot out, hornet-mad. 
The fat man in mid-air smiles as much as to say, 
“Excuse me.” He feels very cheap, and waddles 
down. 

Meanwhile the two mannikins have been rush- 
ing repeatedly into each other's arms, only to be 
dis-embraced by the referee and requested not to 
do it again. It is a slow fight. The blond is 
getting licked. The sturdy referee does him a 
good turn when, catching him slip through the 
ropes, he scoops him back with a quick arm and 
sweeps him into the ring. But he has no punch 
left. The discouraged referee walks in, puts a 
friendly arm round his shoulder and tells him to 
call it a day. 

During the preliminary bout, and the next, and 
the next, I make a discovery. I find myself reg- 
istering in my own body the motions, or perhaps 
the desired motions, of the men in the ring. I 
find myself, without any danger, giving the other 
fellow ferocious jabs and punches. It seems to 
fill a long-felt want. But I notice that the smart 
lady near me averts her eyes. She has come to 
please those nice two men with her. 

When, later on, I hear voices shouting, “you've 
got him now, kill him, kill him,”’ I don’t hear my 
own voice. I’ve become interested in the box- 
ing, the method. The underlying desire is for one 
grand man-killing wallop. Perhaps that is why 
one of the preliminary pugs came to his corner 
making three signs of the cross before he started 
his bout. He was praying to the bon Dieu to 
help him shoot a right to the jaw. But these 
catastrophic blows aren’t really so dramatic. It is 
more fun to comprehend the strategy, the finesse, 
the give-and-take. Yet, with the obvious lessons 
learned, perceiving that the left is the advance- 
agent of the right in most cases, that the short 
body blow can be horribly effective and that the 
best place for the chin is tucked right into the wish- 
bone, I still seem to see that the whole fortune of 
a fight can shift in two seconds, that a man may 
be on the ropes without being in extremis, and 
that there’s no prize-fight artist as good as the 
American George Bellows. His superb sense of 
character, or fidelity to it, enables one instantly 
to place this close-cropped preliminary fighter with 
conical head who calls himself Soldier Jones. Bel- 
lows’s superb sense of line permits one to enjoy the 
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prowling boxer who has just sent his man to the 
mat. It is two-thirty p. m. in Jersey City on a 
sulky dead-hot afternoon in the two-dimensional 
arena out of doors, and yet one feels that ringside 
atmosphere to which Bellows has added the pen- 
dulous shadows, the rich glamours of night. 

But, while one aches for the real fight, there 
are no glamours about the trio in front of me. 
They are sports from Chicago. “Rotten!” says 
one of them, “Rotten! I call these preliminaries 
Rotten, with a big R.”’ He looks around with an 
eye for applause. He is half-drunk and a born squid. 

“God damn you,” his New Jersey friend ex- 
plodes, forgetting the recent flowing flask. “‘l 
say God damn you!” 

The squid turns his stultified face to his friend. 
His moist lip hangs loosely. The friend grins. 

“Yes, I mean it. For Christ’s sake, boost! 
Boost it, or go home!” 

The squid tries to scowl, then laughs fatuously. 


The man on his other side speaks. ‘ ‘Bout a 
roun’! I had it from... Atlantic City . . . said 
to him, I'll kill this bird im one roun’. In one 


roun’. Wait'll you see!” 

The squid hates this. “Moving picture rights 
are too importan’. The fight ‘Il las’ five roun’s”’ 
He glares fiercely in every direction, catches the 
eye of the lady in our row, and in spite of her 
stony look greasily smiles. “I bet hun’erd dol- 
lars the fight las’ five roun’s.” 

A stranger with a gray face, a mouth like a 
steel trap, stands right up. “I'll take you,” he 
says, and pulls out a roll of bills. There are 
more hundred dollar bills in his hand than I can 
bear to see except through plate-glass at the bank. 

“A check,” mutters the squid. 

“Put your money up,” the other man says 
grimly, “I don’t want any check. Hundred 
enough? Want to make it more?” 

The squid opens a pocket-book containing soiled 
letters, receipts, envelopes, newspapers clippings 
and one very tired-looking hundred dollar bill. He 
thinks of Mrs. Squid and the little Squids going to 
the parochial school at home, and rather reluctant- 
ly smoothes out his old friend for the last time. 

Another man pops up behind. “Thousand dol- 
lars to a hun’erd . . .” But this dies in silence 
as I listen to a new sound, real cheers. Rows and 
rows of the cabbage-heads become suddenly an- 
imated and rise up. A red-faced man in the ring 


bawls hopelessly into a sound-magnifier, telling. 


the crowd to be seated. The crowd can’t be seated. 
It sees Carpentier. 

The squid is in my way. 
down!” He turns round. 
with the whip—I’m a mud horse.” 


I yell angrily, “‘Sit 
“All right now, easy 
But at last 
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I see. In his gray Japanese kimono with its black 
cufis Georges is looking to the right. He has 
his hands clasped way up in the air, shaking hands 
with the cheering crowd. Then he turns to us. 
His face is pale and sculptured. It is hollowed 
by training. It falls into severe lines, yet his 
mouth is square in an acknowledging laugh, a 
laugh with clenched teeth. It is not a sponta- 
naeous laugh, and I feel sorry for him when 
egotists in the ring insist on shaking his hand. 
He shakes back, smiling a set smile, not looking at 
their faces. 

Uneven applause, in bursts. That was Demp- 
sey. He arrives in his corner. He isn’t shaved, 
after all. He is strikingly tall, wears a philistine 
red sweater, has black hair between his bare 
rounded breasts. Both men are naked to the belt. 
Carpentier’s figure is marmoreal, sweepingly wide 
and clean above, gracefully compact at the waist. 
He carries his chin high. Dempsey glowers 
down. But wait, how lightly Dempsey skips to 
work his shoes in! The crowd applauds instantly 
at this sign of agility. 

I find my heart beating more quickly. The ring 
is full of camera-men swarming about, like ants 
hauling on an egg. It is impossible to sce tne 
Introductions are being shouted into 


principals. 

the void. Unknown heroes nod to non-existent 
cheers. Tex Rickard, the promotor, is intro- 
duced. He is cool. The receipts are $1,500,000. 


The aeroplanes are flying 
trim 


He clears $600,000. 
high. The stands haven't collapsed. A 
figure with a keen face, he wears a blue suit, 
bat-wing tie, Panama. His note is reserve power. 
He carries a shining black cane. He steps quiet- 
ly through the ropes, raises his hat, shakes hands 
with his stars, weaves out of the mob and modestly 
eliminates himself. Then the two principals come 
close with the referee, return to their separate 
corners and wait with cocked ears. 

The fight begins. Quickly and expertly they 
start, no muddling, no stalling. Both are grave 
and intent. There is none of Jack Johnson's 
sideline wit. In a few instants, one cannot tell 
how, the great question is answered—the predic- 
tions of American sporting journalism were as 
sound and veracious as they were singularly can- 
did—there is a fatal discrepancy between Carpen- 
tier and Dempsey. Carpentier the Olympian is 
—wel!, doing his best. He is flashing, dazzling, 
brilliant, resourceful, game. But in the ring there 
is only one man. Dempsey moves in on Carpen- 
tier like a man in armor. With his head fixedly 
lowered, his arms compact, his movements strictly 
economized, he comes to close quarters and then 
with terrific sobriety drives blow after blow against 
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the fair body of Carpentier. It is the act of a 
Titan. The Olympian, threatened, falls away. 
The gong saves him. 

Ah, but his pale face is marked on the lett side 
with the carmine of blood. A Greek god with a 
bloody nose. He looks serious. And the brown, 
hairy Titan comes up just as quickly as does the 
Olympian to the second round. 

In this round one lives. All the fluff talked 
about Carpentier, all the snobbism, the brain- 
brawn nonsense, is forgotten. One sees the man’s 
spunk. To everyone’s surprise, to Dempsey’s 
surprise, he takes the offensive—and he holds it. 
For a few moments he curves the imagination of 
90,000 yelping spectators back from the doom that 
seems to await him. He staggers Dempsey. One 
sees Dempsey, the towering Dempsey, shaken and 
dazed by a succession of blows. A second later 
one sees the Titan blunder loosely and foolishly in 
one lurching blow. It seems that here, after all, 
there is a see-saw of fortune. Carpentier, or 
someone, can upheave this granite man. 

But that is the end. The silhouette of Demp- 
sey is unaltered in the third and fourth rounds. 
In this fight it is unalterable. Carpentier comes 
to him with the fatality that the tennis-ball comes 
to the champion player. Dempsey is always there, 
driving in those piston blows which Carpentier 
does not dare spread himself to stop. The 
Frenchman suddenly appears young, struggling, 
futile, while Dempsey, like an avenger, comes in- 
exorably after him. And yet it is not cruel or 
humiliating. Dempsey is not brutal. He is sim- 
ply superior. Except for that one moment when 
he withered perceptibly, he has kept the game in 
hand. If he has sprawled once or twice, so has 
the more brilliant Carpentier. And when the 
fireworks spin out he emerges with no change in 
his fundamental rule—to beat, literally beat, Car- 
pentier with one short, cruel stab after another... 

My squid, of course, was spread all over the 
skyline. I saw nothing but his blue coat in the 
instant Carpentier went down. I never saw the 
knock-down. I heard a roar. I caught one 
glimpse of a god on all fours. I saw Dempsey 
waiting, too tall for anyone to obscure, and I saw 
the referee marking his count with a great swing- 
ing arm. But that was all. 

Well, not quite all. When the crowd simmers 
down a bit I see in the ring Jack Dempsey, smil- 
ing. He flings both arms straight up, bare of the 
gloves, nothing on but the white bandages. A 
magnificent figure of victory! Then they put a 
towel over his head, the way one puts a parrot 
to sleep. And that is the end. 

FrRANcIS HACKETT. 
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Not Playing the Game 


HERE is a mean kind of obstinacy in some 

men, and even some animals. No matter how 
much they disappoint others, they won't behave as 
expected. 

The National Geographic for June reports some 
curious cases.of obstinacy. One is about a little 
brown bull in Peru. As described by Herbert 
Corey, this bull was brought in at a bull-fight, but 
wouldn’t play his réle in the traditional way. He 
refused to get killed. He looked around carefully 
at the situation and saw through the system. He 
wouldn’t charge the tired old horses or run at red 
capes. When he charged he went straight and 
hard for the man with the sword. As this person 
had expected to stick his sword in from behind, 
while he kept the bull occupied goring an irrelevant 
cape, he was by no means prepared for an open 
battle. He soon ran for shelter. In three minutes 
the little brown bull had cleared the ring. They 
had to let him out and find others less clear-eyed. 

It is disconcerting to the management when any 
victim won't play the game. If it were only the 
animals, it wouldn’t much matter. Mr. Corey ap- 
plauds the brown bull, in fact. But men—that’s 
more serious. And unfortunately there are Peru- 
vian men and women who are as bad as this bull. 

These people live in the Peruvian highlands. 
Each man has his own plot of land. Each man has 
a garden, the produce of which feeds his family. 
The wool of a sheep or two provides the family 
wardrobe. The average highlander feels so con- 
tented with this that he won't hire out as a laborer 
to earn extra money. 

“So I am trying to teach him to want things,” 
President Leguia of Peru said to Corey. Things! 
That’s the point. Leguia has hit the nail on the 
head. All the rest of us, all over the world, are 
brought up to want them, but the Peruvian high- 
lander hasn't been taught this. Hence Leguia is 
after him. ‘When he feels he must have a Yankee 
alarm-clock and his wife demands a sewing ma- 
chine, he will be willing to work regularly. Then 
we can make some progress.” 

Leguia was a successful business man before he 
became President. He has progressive ideas. It 
is the wish of his heart to advance the people's 
prosperity. But in spite of his efforts, they are 
stubbornly making it hard for him. It must dis- 
courage Leguia. There are not many contented 
spots on this earth, and here he finds that it’s his 
misfortune to be the ruler of one of them. 

He is evidently an optimist, however, which is 
much to his credit. He hopes to change this dark 
situation. He is asking our help. 

CLARENCE Day, Jr. 
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Rambles With W. H. Hudson 


THINK it would be delightful to take a walk 

in Hampshire with this wise dreamer. One 
might sally forth of Selborne with him on a russet 
autumnal afternoon, an adventure vignetted by 
“dead bracken with dead leaves on a reddish soil.” 
The air would be instinct with the still crisp life of 
December, migrating swallows would soar over- 
head, and very soon Hudson would call my atten 
tion to the “beautiful blush” of certain lichens. 
He would walk with a loose swift gait and his 
calm eyes would be everywhere. It would be an 
easy-going excursion, rambling as his conversation, 
rambling as his stories. 

The picture would be saved from melancholy by 
the persistence of evergreens. Hudson would tell 
me that green is the loveliest color, whether in 
woman’s eyes or in God's “green mansions,” and 
he would speak of oaken groves with their “green 
everlasting gladness.” He would talk a little about 
life in general and the heavy peasant people, but 
he would willingly return to his beloved birds and 
beasts. Yet I can clearly see that he has no 
favorities, finding interest in such noxious creatures 
as snakes and adders. His is the wide imparti- 
ality of Nature, together with the clear eye of 
science. 

Presently we would find a young robin tossed 
out of his nest by an invading cuckoo, and Hudson, 
refusing to sentimentalize, would say: “Let him 
die there. He suffers but little and few animals 
have the sense of death.” Then my companion 
would find for me the haunts of explosive squirrels 
and of comic coots and he would tell me about the 
music of the great green grasshopper, one of 
Nature’s chief artists. This music, it appears, was 
originally designed to attract the female grass- 
hopper; but it has become an end in itself to the 
artist, who now pays no attention to the lady. 
She waits placidly by until the singer is “exhausted, 
then she picks him up and carries him off for house- 
hold purposes. 

The “Hampshire Day” is nearly over and at 
twilight we find ourselves on a hillside covered 
with ancient barrows. Hudson mentions«the so- 
called “world-strangeness” and declares that he 
feels it among pale city prowlers but never in nature 
nor among these barrows of the dead. The dead 
are a part of the world, of the world of beauty 
that often haunts us with a sense of the super- 
natural. And he imagines, with a passionate 
necrolatry, what strange anger would burn in these 
neglected dead, if confronted with their descend- 
ants—he gives me the vision of their fleeting, 
scornful faces outlined against the dark. 
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It is now quite dusk, and I wonder, practically, 
when we shall see again the steeple of Selborne’s 
communal church. This is futile on my part, be- 
cause we are going to be precipitated from Hamp- 
shire into another age. It is a “Crystal Age” in a 
lovely country. By some vague and absurd acci- 
dent—I think we tumble down a ravine—we land 
in this Utopia on a Sunday morning. 

We fall among a troop of yellow-clad people 
who are conducting a simple funeral. They wel- 
come us and marvel much at our talk of machinery 
and money, of cities and historical characters. They 
never heard of any of these things. They are 
offended by our ugly clothes but permit us to go 
home with the group and Hudson walks along 
with a beautiful girl named Yoletta. Presently we 
come to the House, around which gather all the 
thought, labor and religion of these people. Their 
House is eternal and exquisite, perpetually adorned 
by successive generations. It has a domed roof and 
artistic flying figures of stained glass and life-like 
statues of past Mothers. An ethereal music is 
its chief ecstasy, illuminated books furnish it with 
knowledge. The world is now made up of many 
Mansions, each of which has its specialty and 
pride: the House of Coradine is famous for its 
moonlit seaside dancing and this House for its 
harvest songs. Costumes and ceremonial are 
brought to a high pitch of harmony. 

Hudson adapts himself with a gentle common- 
sense and humor. We learn to do our share of 
toil, to plough with intelligent horses and to chop 
trees and make a green clearing. We take our 
share of patriarchal punishments and every night 
we meet with this perfect family and humble our- 
selves before the ethereal music. Their common 
desire for artistic expression, the true Imitatio Dei, 
takes hold of us. And abroad Nature is always 
there, spiritualized by sunlight and shining streams, 
consoling us in our bewilderment and in our grow- 
ing pains. For, alas! one of us falls in love with 
the incomparable Yoletta, and with increasing per- 
ception comes increasing pain. She permits innocent 
familiarities, for it is the Crystal Age and the 
lover, despite the aid of the wise and human 
Mother of the House, is barred of fruition and 
becomes desperate. Presently we take counsel 
together and Hudson thus muses on the situa- 
tion: 

“Did you find any of those rainbow lilies that 
Yoletta is so fond of? I discovered a whole clump 
of them yesterday and I saw a flock of cloud-birds 
wheeling over the hill. It was a gusty jewel of 
a day, like that spring morning when the Patriarch 
wouldn’t let us work and everybody went riding 
bareback. He was quite right, for Nature de- 
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mands... what? Too crystalline? It’s true that 
even Utopia needs passions. Let’s go to South 
America!” 

Then begins a fantastic pilgrimage. We linger 
in the bird-haunted country of ‘Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia.”” We wander among the wistful recollec- 
tions of “Far Away and Long Ago.” Finally, we 
seem to be riding along a silver river in a “Purple 
Land.” We bandy wit with grim gauchos, we meet 
with loving-kindness and sundry strange animals, 
and we fall in with an emotional person named 
Richard. Behind us somewhere there is a dear 
wife who waits patiently for Richard’s return. We 
ride three abreast, as in the better sort of road- 
novel, and I feel like a transplanted Gil Blas. We 
hobnob with drinking Englishmen and with quaint 
types like the Negro Nepomucino and the guitar- 
strumming “Eyebrows”; and we are involved in 
one of the regular Wednesday matinée revolu- 
tions. But Hudson and Richard take this casually. 
Hudson is listening to tales about witches, faithful 
dogs, monkeys, and occasionally about nothing in 
particular. Richard meets many gracious women, 
each of whom, of whatever age, nonage, bondage 


or vagabondage, promptly falls in love with him. 


A little one is furious because he hasn't the sense 
to flirt. Courage, little one, he will reform! He 
is stirred by Margarita, that fair pearl, by Monica, 
who shyly listens to his stories. He is embarrassed 
by the attentions of the fat wife of a Juez; she 
pursues him until Hudson arranges for an oppor- 
tune snake to stop her advances. But all of us 
are smitten by the enthusiasm and charm of the 
dark Dolores, that Andromeda awaiting a de- 
liverer of herself and her country. Forgetting that 
he is a married man, Richard becomes much in- 
volved and this time true passion plays the devil 
with him. Fortunately it is a road-novel—we go 
on. And Richard kisses a benevolent Candelaria, 
rescues the dull Demetria, who blooms like a but- 
terfly in his presence, and he carries her and him- 
self back to his forgiving wife! 

During these proceedings, Hudson and I have 
revelled in the Purple Land, in all its animate life 
and decorations. There are orioles and siskins, 
lonely pampas and “ghost-haunted mountains,” 
larkspurs and night-shade and aloes, fireflies, angry 
bulls, and an armadillo who is the rusty image of 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. I become acquainted with the 
vivid Spanish eloquence, so like Hudson’s in its 
use of animal and flowerful figures; with chickens 
who ramble over the official paper of the Republic; 
and also with parasites like the horrid vinchuca 
bug, for these people welcome you and provide 
you with “little things that go about.” 

Yet we learn to love the homely kindly spirit of 
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the natives, the true democracy of the Banda 
Oriental. And Hudson thus moralizes: 

“Yes, they have the sense of freedom and the 
sense of beauty too. Richard has caught it from 
them, and his adventures, which always have the 
pure thrill of mystery attached, are no more im. 
moral than thunder-storms and humming birds. 
I once saw a humming bird fascinated by a snake; 
each was driven by its feeling for beauty and it 
was a beautiful thing to watch.” 

“Still,” I objected, ‘one great passion would 
seem finer than Richard’s amourettes.” 

“That is true,” said Hudson gravely, “and | 
will tell you the story of Mr. Abel, as it came to 
me in my ‘Green Mansions.’ ” 

In Uruguay he told me this tale of primitive 
Venezuela and I repeat it nearly in his own words. 

Mr. Abel, wandering after gold in the land of 
the Orinoco, had come to stay with a tribe of 
Guayana savages whom he distrusted. He and 
Runi, their chief, swore an oath of brotherhood 
and drank a heady liquor made out of cassava 
bread. One morning Abel went out into the 
chambers of the forest and musing there he heard 
amid the chattering of monkeys a “low strain of 
exquisite bird-melody.” It teased him, it allured 
him, it fled, and the Indians spoke of the mysteri- 
ous daughter of a water-spirit, hostile to their race. 
One day the hidden voice was tender, and another 
day impatient, and a third day it laughed at the 
comedy of nature’s life, which absorbed Mr. Abel. 
Finally he glimpsed the girl, a misty figure in the 
moss, clothed in spider-webs and disappearing like 
a dream. And the Indians pleaded with him to 
slay the spirit with poisoned arrows. 

Once he was about to kill a snake in the forest, 
when warned by a sharp, angry cry he saw the bird- 
woman pouring out a torrent of protest. She stood 
in her beautiful brightness, her eyes like the “‘half- 
hidden iris,” her skin and hair chameleon-hued, 
changing With the background of nature. She lost 
her anger only when the snake really attacked Abel 
and when, fleeing, he fell into a deep ravine. From 
there she rescued him and carried him to the cabin 
of Nuflo, her grandfather, a sly and superstitious 
old man. 

Now at home Rima, for such was her name, be- 
came silent and demure, the bird lost her brilliant 
plumage and her voice. She spoke Spanish re- 


luctantly and constantly she hoped that Abel might 
understand her bird-language. Abroad she would 
again become tantalizing and elusive, moving like 
the wayward wind, sometimes a butterfly and 
sometimes a wasp. But her melodious exquisite 
speech, like the “gurgling running water, the bee 
among the flowers,” remained a barrier between 
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the lovers and Rima would pine when Abel went to 
yisit the savages, his former friends. 

One afternoon on a mountain-top, Abel spoke 
to her of distant forests and tribes, of “everlasting 

anite thrones,’’ Pachacamac and Viracocha, and 
he told her that from the dome of Chimborazo she 
would see a green world as broad as Europe. And 
Rima wanted to know whether in marvellous 
Cuzco or anywhere in the wide world she could 
find a people talking the bird-language. Her 
mother had told her of such a place, and when she 
heard the word “Riolama,” her anger burst forth 
against Nuflo, who had concealed from her the 
fact of its nearness. This was the place! There 
she could meet her people and there Abel could 
learn the language which would truly unite them. 

Eighteen days’ journey brought them to the spot 
where the strange mother had lived with the little 
Rima and taught her the strange tongue. But it 
was now deserted—a big, barren hill. Rima was 
told of her illusion and from mad anger she fell 
into a sickness that left her like the white mystic 
Hata flower. And Abel kissed the roses back into 
her lips and now she confessed that she loved him 
and said they would return into the home-forest 
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and build like the birds. But she must go first to 
make fresh garments and prepare the home. She 
slipped away in the night. 

Abel and the old Nuflo returned more slowly, 
to find the cabin a smoking ruin and no Rima any- 
where. The Indians had discovered her in a great 
tree, which they had burned down; and the white 
bird-figure had fallen into the lames. When Abel 
learned of this disaster, he stole away and incited 
a rival tribe to punish the murderers. There was 
a great killing. Then for days he hunted for the 
tree and the dear remains of Rima. He found 
her ashes and took them to the lonely forest-hut, 
until growing madness drove him back to the city 
of his youth. There presently visitors would come, 
to love the kindly mournful Mr. Abel and to 
wonder concerning that urn which held the sacred 
ashes. 

When the tale was ended I did not speak at 
once. ‘What saved him?” I finally asked. “What 
kept him from actual madness in his forest-hut?”’ 

“Nature, of course,” said Hudson. 

But I fear all this is Hudson’s nature rather 
than yours or mine. 

E. Preston DARGAN. 


Many-Tongued America 


a little information from the newspaper of 

the man in the next seat, and even nice peo- 
ple feel annoyed when their curiosity is balked by 
Italian, German or Russian headlines. Only in 
this unfortunate way is the average city American 
—the man in the subway—likely to notice the 
existence of foreign language newspapers, and he 
usually resents it. ‘Why don’t they learn Eng- 
lish?” “Why don’t they go back where they came 
from?”’ “‘Why doesn’t Congress suppress all these 
foreign papers?” 

In justice to the American it must be said that 
he didn’t make these violent suggestions until the 
war had aggravated his nationalism to the extent 
of making him feel that any language except Eng- 
lish was an outrage. His sensitiveness extended 
even beyond the written word. In certain exuberant 
western states laws were passed forbidding the 
speaking of foreign languages—any foreign lan- 
gauges. A Czech woman, who, by the wavy, was 


VEN nice people now and then like to gather 


working hard for Americanization, found that her 
mother was roughly treated by “some extremists 
of native birth” because the old lady had been 
caught in the act of speaking Czech in a public tele- 
phone booth. Unluckily it was the only language 


she knew, as she had come over here too late in 
life to learn English. 

Many other middle-aged and elderly immigrants 
are in her predicament, and while their inelasticity 
may be irritating, may even seem wilfully stupid 
to patriots in a hurry, still it is a fact. Americans 
who condemn this fact should consider how quickly 
after the age of forty, or even thirty-five, they 
themselves pick up Azerbajanese or Gujarati, let 
alone Czech or Polish. Having considered this 
they might go on to the next exercise in tolerance, 
namely, to imagine themselves in Bohemia, too old 
to learn Czech and having no chance to learn it; 
dependent for all their news of Bohemia and the 
United States on one little struggling sheet printed 
in English by one of their fellow exiles. Then, 
third exercise, let them imagine the impossible, that 
President Masaryk suddenly decided to Bohemian- 
ize these American immigrants by cutting off their 
one pipeline to the news, their English newspaper. 

The parable is now too absurd to continue it, 
in Bohemia, but it can be done at home. There 
are at present various private and public schemes 
on foot, the worst of which was put forward by Sen- 
ator King of Utah, for suppressing the foreign lan- 
guage press of the United States. The reason 
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given, and probably in good faith, is that this will 
advance Americanization. It is like saying that if 
a boy is thrown into the sea he will instinctively 
swim, and that if he is given water wings he will 
never learn. The exacerbated patriot sees the for- 
eign language paper as the water wings that keep 
the immigrant from boldly striking out into Eng- 
lish. Take away his alien means of getting news 
and he will ipso facto learn to read the news in 
English. The sad truth is that he will then, if he 
is no longer young, go entirely without news, both 
from his own country and, what is more important, 
from America. As to the second generation and 
the young immigrant there is no need to worry; 
they learn English perhaps all too quickly. If all 
immigration were stopped so that no more elderly 
aliens could come into the country, there would 
soon be no need for a foreign language press. But 
even if this brutal remedy were applied there would 
still for some twenty or thirty years be people 
here needing papers in their own tongues, as any- 
one needs a connection with the country in which 
he lives, as well as with the country he has left. 

All this seems too obvious to enlarge on. Yet 
still more obvious is the need of the American gov- 
ernment for the foreign language press. Instead 
of being something to persecute or at best to toler- 
ate and ignore, it is one of the most valuable aids 
to assimilation the country possesses; consciously 
in that it eagerly collaborates with the government 
in printing and explaining the laws, and uncon- 
sciously in that it is a perfect mirror of what goes 
on in the minds of America’s foreign-born citizens. 
Nothing makes this plainer than the extracts from 
foreign language papers collected by the Bureau 
of Foreign Language Information. 

These form a mirror that some Americans would 
study with amazement. In it their efforts at 
‘“Americanization” take on novel shapes. The 
“foreigner” far from accepting in humble gratitude 
the attempt to raise him from his inferior station 
expresses very different and definite views. In the 
first place he denies his inferiority. In the second 
place he declares that not God but American capi- 
talism is responsible for the humbleness of his sta- 
tion. A Slovenian daily from Cleveland has an 
illuminating editorial on this subject. 


Up to the world war in 1914, America did not 
bother very much about the conditions and the opinions 
of the forcigners in America. When they arrived at 
Ellis Island they were, after more or less difficulties, 
released without instructions of any kind, leaving them 
to get along in a foreign country as best they could. It 
is not necessary to emphasize that a great part of these 
foreign immigrants were badly abused by American capi- 
talism and that the authorities did not take any efficient 
steps to stop this abuse. 
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The editorial then points out that at the begin. 
ning of the war the Americans were rather inclined 
to scoff at the heat of the sympathy of foreigners 
for their respective countries. But America entered 
the war and then “it turned out that the American 
public found it had an ‘Americanization’ problem, 
that among them there are people different from 
them in language and in many instances also in feel. 
ing. But those in power, instead of acknowledg. 
ing their own guilt for not having until then cared 
for the welfare of the foreign-born began now to 
preach ‘Americanization,’ thinking that every for- 
eigner can digest it within twenty-four hours and 
fall in with American ways of thinking in every 
matter.” The “Americanization” laws then come 
in for some attention, and the editorial says finally 
that “the representatives of this fanaticism behold 
a Bolshevik or Anarchist in every workingman who 
wants to improve his economic condition. If the 
worker is besides of foreign extraction then they 
consider it an unheard-of impertinence.” 

From this same mirror we can also learn that 
the foreigner is by no means unaware of his own 
important part in building up this country; that, 
in fact, he maintains it was almost entirely built by 
“foreigners.” He knows who did the indispensable 
dirty work, and he knows also that the names which 
decorated the casualty lists of the late war were 
largely his own. 

But, says the professional Americanizer, we have 
nothing against these people. As a bulletin of the 
Inter-Racial Council naively puts it, “There is no 
danger to be feared from the immigrant who is 
honest and works hard.’ The more of him the 
better, is the motto of this organization, whose 
motives it is not necessary to explore, beyond point- 
ing out the fact that every large employer of cheap 
labor in the country is a member of the Council. 
Since presumably the honest, hardworking immi- 
grants are divided from the lazy, dishonest ones 
merely by the line of political belief, it is worth 
while to note that out of the fifteen hundred for- 
eign language newspapers only four per cent be- 
long to what is called the “dangerous socialistic” 
press. Shall then ninety-six per cent of righteous- 
ness be destroyed to get rid of the four per cent? 

When this foreign Socialist press is investigated 
it proves to have about the same tone as papers 
that are freely circulated in English. One, at least, 
classified as Radical Socialist, is much less violent. 
Its opinion of Americanization is also worth 
quoting: 

According to our opinion, ‘foreigner’ is not an in- 
jurious word. Even the bible says that we are all for- 


eigners in this world. From the scientific viewpoint we 
are foreigners in so far as our living period is very short- 
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No sooner have we bid the world Good-morning than 
we get ready to say Good-Night. And when matters 
stand so and men are devoid of a long age, why should 
not we endeavor to live through this short period in 
brotherhood and love, instead of dividing up not only 
in classes and nations, in races and castes, but also to 
create absolutely artificial distinctions expressed by the 
terms ‘American born’ and ‘foreigners.’ 


Another Socialist paper announces that a cer- 
tain Socialist club has now opened a fine school for 
American citizenship, “come and bring along your 
friends and acquaintances. The more attendants 
the more interesting will be the school.” These two 
excerpts show that even the radical “aliens” agree 
with the conservatives and liberals on two points: 
they resent deeply the common phrase “foreign 
and undesirable,” and they are even more anxious 
to learn about America than the Americans are to 
have them. But they want to learn in their own 
way and in their own good time, not under a threat 
and in twenty-four hours. “What gain,” asks a 
Polish daily, “is there for a given country if for- 
eigners acquire its citizenship not from choice and 
devotion, but because they wish to avoid persecu- 
tion and disagreeable threats?’ A Lithuanian 
paper draws unflattering parallels between the 
American attempt to suppress the foreign language 
press and similar Tsaristic and Prussian attempts. 
They know from old experience to what kind of 
loyalty this policy leads. 

And yet, with all the natural resentment bred in 
these papers against the forcible feeding of a new 
kind of Americanism, one is amazed to find their 
almost pathetic eagerness to bring all the knowl- 
edge they can get about America to their readers. 
The Bureau of Foreign Language Information 
Service of the American Red Cross has hundreds 
of letters from “foreign” editors testifying to their 
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gratitude for the news from government depart- 
ments sent out by the Bureau in all languages. 
“Your service is priceless,” ‘“‘We shall print all the 
material you can send us,” “You give us confidence 
in the government” and so on. None is quicker 
than the “foreign” editor to recognize and appre- 
ciate an interest that is not chauvinistic. 

As for the chauvinists, even in the midst of perse- 
cution the foreign press realizes that they are a 
minority, although a powerful minority, of Amer- 
icans. Perhaps the resentment and the faith is 
best summed up by an Italian paper: 


And to what justice can we appeal against this regi- 
men, we, the honest writers and workers, sons of an- 
other country, brethren speaking another tongue ?—To 
the laws? ‘To the legislators? To the politicians? To 
the bigots who have deprived us of a drop of wine, the 
only comfort after the daily toil? To those who shut 
the door in front of us after we have ploughed their 
soil, broken up their forests, dug out their mines, and 
built their houses? To those who will prohibit us even 
the dear and sweet language we learnt from our moth- 
er’s lips? We have no other court to appeal to than 
the public opinion of this free people. In time, and 
through the natural course of events, this public opinion 
will finally triumph over the hysterics of those minori- 
ties who today govern the great American family which 
was born in liberty and which has lived in liberty by 
the will of those who founded it, by historical destiny 
and by the suffrage of generations. 

We have faith in this final change to a better frame 
of mind, and so we will wait, strong and patient as al- 
ways. 


To this there is really nothing left to say but 
Amen. Perhaps some Americans after seeing 
themselves in this mirror as others see them will 
help to hurry up this “final change to a better 
frame of mind.” 

SIGNE TOKSVIG. 


The New Trend in Labor 


OME ten years ago I happened to meet a great 
American scholar just as he had completed a tour 
of the globe. I asked him what things had impressed 

him as most significant in their bearing upon the progress 
of civilization. He named two words as most significant 
of all the things he had observed, In Turkey he had heard 
a word recently coined to describe a man, not as Moslem 
or Christian or Jew, but simply as a human being. That 
word seemed to him to forecast the early modernization of 
the Mohammedan world. In India he had heard another 
new word expressing the concept of political liberty. Until 
very recently, he said, the vocabulary of the East Indians 
had contained no symbol for political liberty and the cur- 
rency of this new word seemed to my friend to forecast 
the ultimate triumph of political self-government in India. 

The most significant event in the Forty-first Annual 


Convention of the American Federation of Labor, just 
ended in Denver, was the debate on what the convention 
referred to as Resolution 59. The debate and vote on that 
resolution revealed the rising ascendancy in the collective 
mind of the American labor movement of the concept ex- 
pressed by the very recent term democratic operation of 
industry. The resolution as adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates is this: 


MINORITY REPORT 
Committee on Resolutions 


Wuenreas, Our Government was founded as a de- 
mocracy, instituted to protect all of its citizens in their 
inherent right to equality of opportunity in their indus- 
trial relations with each other, and to that end the 
Fathers declared the following fundamental principles 
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as controlling every act of the government they had es- 
tablished : 

First: Government is instituted for the common good, 
for the protection, safety, prosperity and happiness of 
the people and not for the honor or profit of any man, 
family or class of men. 

Second: No man, corporation, or group of men shall 
have any other title to receive compensation from the 
public than that which is measured by the value of the 
services they render to the public. 

Third: “The prime purpose of government is to give 
security to life, liberty and enjoyment by the people of 
the gains of their own industry.” And 

Wuereas, As government is now administered, we 
as a people have departed from these fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy; now, therefore, be it 

Reso_vep, That the American Federation of Labor 
hereby declares its purpose to secure a return to those 
principles upon which our government was instituted 
in order that we may better secure the blessings of lib- 
erty and to that end we reaffirm our united support of 
legislation that will bring about the public ownership 
and democratic operation of the railways of the United 
States as being in strict conformity with those principles 
upon which our government was instituted ; be it further 

Reso_vep, That we declare for the recognition and 
restoration of these fundamental principles to the end 
that those who contribute their effort to the industry 
shall enjoy all of the rights, privileges and immunities 
granted to those men who contribute capital in propor- 
tion to the value which each contributes, in order that 
the government shall be instituted for the common good 
and not for the profit of a class and in order that all 
men may enjoy the gains of their own industry; and, 
be it further 

Resoivep, That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be and it is hereby directed to 
assist the recognized railroad labor organizations by 
every effort within their power to have proper legisla- 
tion enacted providing for government ownership and 
democratic operation of the railroad systems of the 
United States; be it further 

Reso_vep, That in order that this resolution may 
become effective in the industrial life of this nation, the 
Executive Council be and it is hereby directed to de- 
vise and publish the necessary legislative program de- 
signed to make effective the fundamental prirciples of 
government above set forth and to secure to men em- 
ployed in organized industry that equality of enjoyment 
of all the rights, privileges, and immunities now enjoyed 
by those who contribute capital to organized industrial 
enterprises, to the end that industry conducted under 
corporate grants shall be conducted for the common 
good aad not for the profit of a class of men. 


The essence of the resolution is in the second resolve 
which its proponents interpreted as applying the principle 
of service without profit and democratic control,—that is 
equal control of management by labor and capital,—to all 
corporate industries. By restating the language of the 
Bill of Rights in such a way as to make it embody the 
current aspiration of labor to an equal status with capital 
in the government of industry, the drafters of the resolu- 
tion have done for the American labor movement some- 
thing akin to what the fashioner of the new word in India 
did for the aspirants to political liberty there. 

Resolution §59,—the Minority report,—reincorporates 
and widens the application of the concept of industrial 
democracy which first took concrete shape in the mind of 
the trade union movement at the Montreal convention 
last year when the A. F. of L. went on record in favor of 
the Plumb Plan for the government ownership and demo- 
cratic operation of the railroads. There the debate centred 
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upon the substitution of the word ownership for contro! 
in the following resolve: 


Reso.vep, That the Fortieth Annual Convention o{ 
the American Federation of Labor go on record as in- 
dorsing the movement to bring about a return of the 
systems of transportation to Government control and 
democratic operation. 


The majority of the Committee on Resolutions, expressing 
the traditional policy of the Federation in opposition to 
government ownership, asked the convention to limit the 
scope of state intervention to “control”; the insurgent 
minority demanded the substitution of the word “owner- 
ship” for “control.” The implication of the distinction 
was very clear in the minds of the delegates. Secretary 
Frey of the committee, the most scholarly mind in the 
trade union movement and for years the ablest defender 
before the convention of the traditional Jeffersonian policy 
of the Federation, defined the distinction. “I arise,” he 
said, “in opposition to the minority committee’s report. | 
would not at this time take up your attention if I was not 
firmly convinced that whatever action we take at this time 
marks a distinct turning point in the entire policy of the 
American trade union movement. ... It is not in my mind 
altogether a question of government ownership of railroads. 
Government ownership of railroads—well and good. Gov- 
ernment ownership of mines, well and good; government 
ownership of banks, well and good; government owner- 
ship of health and other insurance, well and good; but if 
it is advisable for this organization to adopt those policies, 
let us do it with our eyes wide open, and with the ad- 
mission that we were mistaken in the past and that hope 
does not lie along the lines that have guided us, but that 
it lies in the state having this control. 

“As an American I don’t want the state to have very 
much control over me; I want the state to guarantee my 
rights and liberties and then let me battle as best as I can. 
The state moves slowly; it is influenced by powerful in- 
dividuals, but it has never done very much for man’s 
liberties. I don’t want to turn over to the state the prob- 
lems that you and I have got to solve tomorrow, next year 
and the years to come. It will mean that we now endorse 
the principle of government ownership and operation, not 
only of the railroads but of every other commodity or 
necessity the public thinks is of prime interest or that we 
can secure. Do we want to enter upon that campaign?” 
President Gompers vigorously supported Mr. Frey’s posi- 
tion. After one of the keenest debates in the history of 
the Federation the vote stood 29,159 to 8,349 against Mr. 
Frey and in favor of the new policy. The term democratic 
operation had set the collective mind of the American 
labor movement in a new direction. 

For it is the term democratic operation, not government 
ownership, that is prophetic of the future course of Amer- 
ican labor. Resolution 59 limits the policy of government 
ownership strictly to the railroads; but it extends the 
principle of democratic operation to all industries and 
seeks to secure its application through the intervention of 
Congress. ‘The spokesmen of the coal and metal miners 
read the idea of nationalization into the resolution; but 
men like Mr. Furuseth of the Seamen and Mr. Tobin of 
the Teamsters, in supporting the resolution, demanded the 
exclusion of the industries they represented from the pro- 
gram of government ownership. It was the idea of demo- 
cratic operation that carried the convention. 

The theory of Resolution 59, apart from the demand for 
government ownership of the railroads, is that all corporate 
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industries operate by virtue of a public grant of power; 
that by virtue of such public grants, industry has been 
partially socialized on the side of capital; that hitherto 
acts of incorporation have vested the functions of manage- 
ment and operation exclusively in capital; and that the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights demands that those functions 
should be equally vested in labor. When a man goes to 
work for a corporation, the argument ran, his investment 
of labor is on all fours with the capitalist’s financial invest- 
ment and should entitle him to an equal voice in the oper- 
ation of the enterprise. Since the grants of power by 
virtue of which corporations do business are made only by 
the several states, it is the intention of the drafters of 
Resolution 59 to seek federal legislation barring from in- 
terstate commerce the products of all corporations that fail 
to accord to labor an equal voice with capital in the man- 
agement of the business. 

Whatever the merits or defects of this novel device, the 
object in view is practically identical with that which has 
been measurably attained by labor in England through the 
Trade Disputes act (1906) and the Trade Union act 
(1913),—namely, the recognition of the trade union as an 
essential part of indystrial government and so of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the state. The device is in- 
tended to circumvent the complications that arise from the 
conflict of state and federal jurisdictions which do not exist 
in England. But just as the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Union acts followed in England upon the return to Parlia- 
ment of members elected by and responsible to the British 
Labor party, so the drafters of Resolution 59 realize,— 
and stated when interviewed,—that their object cannot be 
attained without the support of an independent labor party 
in Congress. 

That this necessary implication was not perceived by 
many of the delegates who voted the resolution is certain. 
The debate did demonstrate, however, that the keenest 
minds on either side of the question were not in doubt. 
It was for this and kindred reasons that Mr. Frey, again 
speaking for the majority of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, urged the convention to stand pat on the action of 
the Montreal convention. Again he was supported by 
Mr. Gompers. And again the convention by an over- 
whelming majority sustained the minority committee's 
report. 

It was not alone in the debate on Resolution 59 that the 
new trend showed its vitality. By unanimous vote, the 
convention adopted a resolution demanding “prompt enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation for strict federal control 
of the production and distribution of natural resources now 
privately held and privately developed.” The convention 
again endorsed the workmen’s compensation law of Ohio 
as a model to be universally followed. Only a few years 
ago, the distrust of the state as an instrument of social 
cooperation so dominated the policy of the Federation, 
that advocates of state and federal social insurance, includ- 
ing state workmen’s compensation laws, had to fight for a 
hearing. The Ohio law vests in the state the exclusive 
operation of the compensation fund and bars out all private 
liability insurance companies. Always in the past, as at 
this convention, the opponents of the policy expressed in 
Resolution 59 have held up the federal Post Office as the 
horrible example of the evils of government ownership. 
At this convention, the spokesmen of the Letter Carriers, 
in supporting Resolution 59, not only championed the De- 
partment, but advocated the extension of the functions of 
government to an ever-increasing number of public services. 
The convention as a whole unanimously adopted a resolu- 
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tion commending Postmaster General Hays for the enlight- 
ened labor policy which he has recently inaugurated. Pos- 
sibly the most significant, though by far the least dramatic 
manifestation of the change of mind which the aspiration 
toward democratic operation of industry is effecting, was 
the endorsement, for the first time in the history of the 
Federation, of schools for adult education under trade 
union auspices. 

Not even the Irish question, which was expected to 
wrench the convention asunder, aroused a degree of in- 
terest comparable to that aroused(by Resolution 59. The 
Committee on Resolutions recommended the re-affiirmation 
of the action of the Montreal convention supporting “the 
Irish people in their struggle for freedom and for recog- 
nition of the Irish Republic;” the more ardent Sein Fein 
supporters asked that ‘“‘a boycott be declared by American 
labor against British goods and British companies.”” After 
a surprisingly tenuous debate, the resolution committee was 
sustained and the boycott voted down without so much 
as a roll call. 

Rosert W. Brvuere. 


Nomad 


Let me delay a moment and look out 
Into the morning; let me feel the slow 
Dropping of chains, the walls that are about 
To give me back my freedom! Some will! go 
Hurriedly, being flushed, as bondsmen are, 
With wine of new horizons—but not I! 
No need to seek the sea, or travel far 
To sip the tempered sweetness of the sky. 


There is a pleasure that we nomads take 
In standing long at doors that mark the brink 
Of unforecasted journeys; and we break 
Chains with a shy reluctance, link by link. 
Perhaps because of this we love the spires 
Of little towns at twilight, and inn fires. 
Lesuirzr Netson JENNINGS. 


The Watchers 


I saw them stand in the road to the glen tonight, 
The two pale men, 

With the white dust of the moon on their tall thin figures, 
—TI halted then. 

And after a bird had cried and the wind had trembled 
And the deep wood quieted down 

I heard one speak, in a low voice, tense as a shadow, 
“How rests our town ?— 

Is the way of the world the same, or is mankind changing ? 
—One thousand years are flame; 

Is there hope, perhaps? . . .” but the other’s head shook 

slowly, 

“No; men are still the same . 

And I saw them bow their heads and go down together, 
Across the hill to the glen, 

Then a cloud blew over the moon in a moment's passing 
And they had vanished when 

I came to the top of the hill; but—down in the hollow 
A mist on the stream hung hoar, 

So I know that road will be clear of ghostly watchers 
For years a thousand more! .. . 

Grorce Branvpon SAvuL. 
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The Present Phase in Russia 
N° description of the rapid flux of the Russian 


Revolution holds true for very many consecutive 
months, and the account which I gave in the New Re- 
public last year stands at the present time in urgent need of 
correction. The new phase which began in March marks, 
indeed, a sharper breach with the past than any of the 
former readjustments. The French Revolution must have 
been a less bewildering study for the spectators. A change 
of policy and direction always meant a change in its heads. 
No one can have missed the significance of Thermidor. 
In Russia it is the system which changes, while the same 
men continue to govern from the Kremlin, and it is Lenin 
himself who blandly announces to us that Russia is hence- 
forward a “capitalist” state. This big man is often the 
victim of his own irrepressible sense of humor, and when 
he made this startling confession, I suspect that he was 
trying to shock his own simpler followers. In any event, 
the description strikes me as inaccurate. The new phase 
in Russia is not capitalism at all, but a lapse into some- 
thing vastly more primitive, the “natural economy” of a 
peasant community. The plain truth is that communism, 
if it is not finally defeated, has executed a very compre- 
hensive retreat. The peasant has won a victory which may 
prove to be decisive. 

The actual change is as simple as it is far-reaching. Agri- 
culture was the one form of production which was im- 
portant in Russia, and it is returning to the old system of 
profit. It never, of course, had been socialized in any gen- 
uine sense. The various Soviet farms and communal farms, 
though interesting and sometimes promising as experi- 
ments, were not quantitatively of much account. The rule 
was individualism, the cultivation by each peasant, with 
the labor only of his own family, of a small farm or hold- 
ing. The tillage was unspeakably backward, and, in spite 
of much educational effort, it had rather retrograded than 
advanced. Only on a small scale, on selected estates was 
there any approach to the advanced collective production, 
by big teams of workers, using machinery and scientific 
methods, which communist theory required. 

None the less, the workers’ republic had tried to make 
an end of production for profit. The free marketing of 
the crops was prohibited, and though some illicit trade 
went on, it was risky and limited. The system was, that 
after a subsistence allowance for the worker’s own family 
had been deducted from his harvest, the whole surplus 
was requisitioned by the state. In theory the peasant 
should have received the equivalent of this surplus in 
manufactured goods, or in money. In practice the manu- 
factured goods were never forthcoming in any adequate 
amount, and the money was a worthless token and no 
more. In itself the system need not have discouraged energy 
and good work, for if the goods had been available, good 
cultivation would have been rewarded at once, in necessities 
or in comforts or in tools. But industry was ruined, 
partly by the long war and blockade, partly by the 
rush of the town laborers to take up their holdings 
in the country. ‘Those factories which still worked re- 
latively well—as some by heroic efforts and clever im- 
provizations still did—-were entirely occupied in providing 
for the needs of the Red army, which went on growing, as 
the series of attacks and interventions lengthened out. The 
peasants of the central provinces, who rarely had any sur- 
plus at all, probably received in goods and services as much 
as they gave, or more. But the richer districts naturally 


resented the system as an intolerable exaction, and they 
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began to evade it by diminishing the area under cultiva. 
tion. That was noticeable indeed, even before the Revoly- 
tion, and the cause of it was partly the mobilization of the 
men and horses. ‘The yield per acre also dropped, for 
manure was scarce and implements were worn out. 

There should have been an improvement when the Polis) 
war came to an end and Wrangel was crushed, and, indeed, 
industry did show signs of recovery last winter. It came 
too late. The terrific drought of last summer with its 
threat of famine, compelled a resort to any or every ex- 
pedient which might increase the production of food for 
the starving towns. A last attempt was made by com- 
pulsion to increase the area under cultivation: it broke 
down, because the Soviets could not find the necessary 
seed-corn. Then, in desperation, Lenin made his great 
surrender. The requisitions were abolished. Free trade 
in* food was permitted. ‘The state now requires from the 
peasant only a tithe in kind, which will average ten per 
cent, but will vary in such a way that a man who culti- 
vates his holding fully and well, will pay proportionately 
less than a slothful husbandman. ‘The appeal is to the 
old world instinct of individualistic gain. 

There is latent in this concession little less than a social 
counter-revolution. It is no use doing things by halves, 
and if Russia has to fall back on the profit-making instinct, 
it is obvious that the farmers and peasants will go far be- 
yond the first step of free marketing. Some peasants may 
be content to spend all they earn, but others will wish to 
save. Already the revival of private banking accounts 
is under discussion, and even the payment of interest by 
the Cooperative Bank. But will investment in the Co- 
operative Bank satisfy the peasant? It requires little fore- 
sight to see that the energetic peasant will soon begin to 
hire fields, and that the use of hired labor, which never 
was entirely suppressed in the richer agricultural districts, 
may be greatly extended. To be sure, the hiring or pur- 
chase of land is flatly illegal, for the state is in theory the 
sole owner of land, and allows to the peasants in usufruct 
only what he and his family can till with their own hands. 
But can this restriction survive the encouragement of free 
trade, and the revival of bank balances? It will begin 
surreptitiously, and may only be legalized after a severe 
struggle. But even before this stage is reached, the old 
distinctions of class will tend to reappear, with the old 
antagonisms and jealousies. It will be very hard for the 
town worker, still laboring for a fixed wage at his loom 
or lathe, to watch these thriving farmers coming into 
market to convert his wages into their profits. It will be 
harder still, as this well-to-do farmer class emerges, for 
the ill-paid Soviet officials to bear their poverty and pre- 
serve their integrity. The very men who have endured 
most for the Revolution will feel that its central aim, the 
abolition of class, has been frustrated. 

Nor will it be easy, under the new conditions, to revive 
Russian industry. The plan of rationing the town worker 
never worked well, but at the worst he received in kind 
from the state about half an adequate diet. The new tithe 
should suffice to feed the army, the officials, and the chil- 
dren. It will not meet the general needs of the town popv- 
lation. They will have to rely on the open market. Even 
if prices should fall, as in time they will, the gap between 
the Soviet wages and the cost of living at market prices, 
will be difficult to bridge. It will be necessary to increase 
them on a fantastic scale. Soviet rationed bread used to 
cost two rubles when I was in Moscow, while “free” 
market bread cost four hundred. The printing press could 
not meet this demand. If wages rise slowly, if the struggle 
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to live is intensified, the tendency, already marked enough, 
for the urban workers to return to their villages, will be 
accelerated. Industry will dwindle still further, and such 
skilled mechanical work as the peasants require—and they 
need surprisingly little—will be done by those village 
craftsmen, with primitive hand tools, who will sell their 
wares directly for food. As the possibility of importing 
manufactured goods from Germany or England opens up, 
the problem will present itself to the rulers of Russia, 
whether their dilapidated industries are worth reviving 
or preserving. Russian industry was always an artificial 
creation. It had been fostered by tariffs which staggered the 
records of protection. It was located in impossible places, 
far from the supplies of fuel and raw material. It used 
to thrive only by cheap labor. If the new system of agri- 
culture should result before long in exportable surpluses 
of grain, flax, hemp and hides, may not the Soviets be 
tempted to rely increasingly on the exchange of raw 
materials against imported manufactures, and allow their 
own industries to decay? ‘That is a possibility. But if 
they do so, the proletariat in whose name they exercise 
dictatorship, will itself cease to exist. How far foreign 
capitalists are likely in the workshops, factories and mines, 
to avail themselves of the proffered concessions, is doubt- 
ful. But if capitalism should re-enter industry in this 
way, the loss of prestige and of self-confidence will be 
painful, and the retreat will look like a capitulation. 

One must not for a moment suppose that Lenin himself 
sees the prospect in this light. His optimism is as robust 
as ever, and he evidently believes that he retains the power 
to guide his state through this new transitional phase to 
communism. It is well to put the case, as he may see it. 
He would probably point out that even in agriculture the 
essentials of capitalism are lacking. Since he retains in- 
ternal transport, and the monopoly of foreign trade, the 
middleman can hardly improve himself. There will be no 
wholesale speculation in crops. A good deal of trafficking 
in village market places there certainly will be. Even that, 
however, will diminish, for if cultivation extends and im- 
proves, the tithe may suffice at last to provide a ration for 
the industrial worker. All the big movement of crops from 
the provinces to the towns will be in the hands of the state, 
of the cooperatives which are under state control. Even if 
capital accumulates, it cannot act independently, can form 
no money trust, can wield no political power outside the 
village area, for it will accumulate only in the controlled 
Cooperative Bank. He would doubtless concede the dan- 
ger of admitting foreign capital but its actions also will be 
controlled and it could not, for example, play a part in 
politics, by buying the press. The state, he might point out, 
retains not only its formidable coercive apparatus, but also 
its tremendous expert power of suggestion, through the mon- 
opoly of the press, of organized propaganda, and of edu- 
cation. The retreat does involve a postponement, but all 
the while the schools, and the Young Communist organiza- 
tion are working to prepare the next generation. 

Finally, he might point out, it is a gratuitous assumption 
that the new phase will run on purely individualistic lines. 
The peasants, save perhaps in the immediate vicinity of a 
town, will have to do all their selling and buying through 
the Cooperatives. Few of them will be in a position to ac- 
quire machinery for their own exclusive use. The entire 
influence of the Cooperative organization will be used to 
induce them to form cooperative producing groups—artels, 
as Russians call them. In their most elaborate form these 
artels will throw all the little strips of land round a village 
into six or eight big fields, and all the cultivation will be 
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done collectively, under scientific management, and with 
the aid-of machines. In so far as this happens, there will 
be none of the growth of an individualist mentality, none 
of the crude profiteering, and none of the sharp division in- 
to new classes, which some foresee at present. Above all, 
if this practical idealist can realize his vision of the electri- 
fication of Russian industry transport and agriculture, by 
means of thirty great power stations, within ten years, his 
problem is solved. The peasant might indeed enjoy a brief 
relapse into individualism. But he would soon awaken to 
find himself a mere item in a vast cooperative system of 
electrical production. 

I have set out in thesis and antithesis two typical views 
of the new phase and its consequences. My own mind bal- 
ances rather uncertainly between them. I felt in Russia 
the latent conflict of the two antagonistic revolutions—the 
spontaneous, unconstructive individualism of the peasants, 
the conscious, architectural communism of the town prole- 
tariat. The former had the economic forces on its side, 
the inertia of a vast passive mass, the play of geographical 
and historical destiny. The latter had all that will, intel- 
ligence and ruthless purpose can contribute. Sometimes I 
used to think that the dictatorship was an illusion. It was 
not the Bolsheviks who really led the peasants, it was the 
peasants who after a brief trial of other leaders and parties, 
chose out the Bolsheviks to serve their own ends—the de- 
struction of the landed class and the establishment of peas- 
ant ownership. A dictatorship is hardly worth having, if 
you may use it only to clothe your own surrenders in the 
form of autocratic decrees. 

At other moments I recall the impression of an almost 
daemonic energy, which these men made upon me. They 
have suffered a severe reverse, partly through the prolonga- 
tion of the civil war, and partly through the accident of 
last year’s drought. But that restless and resourceful will 
goes on continuing. It will guide the evolution however slow 
it may be. It seems to attempt the impossible. Communism 
in a backward agricultural country is an incredible adven- 
ture. But it has lived through three years by achieving 
the impossible. Of one thing I am still fairly sure. It has 
no capable rivals. It will not be unseated by any deliberate 
movement in Russia. Its battle is with the tendencies of 
unconscious masses, with geography, with economics. Will 
and destiny have never fought a sterner match in human 
history. The end is still far off, and the gradual approach 
to a very difficult ideal is still a possibility. 

H. N. Bralt_srorp. 


On What Sweet Banks 


On what sweet banks were thy pure fancies fed, 
What world of smiling light has been thy home; 
In what fair land of rainbows wert thou bred? 
From what green land of cuckoos art thou come? 


By all that great blue wonder in thine eyes, 

Baffled and vexed I stand before thy smile; 

Thy thoughts, like angels, guard thee from surprise, 
We see them not, yet feel them all the while. 


That smile which, like the sun on every thing, 

Now falls on me with no increased delight, 

Must either go behind a cloud and bring 

Death to my hopes, or give my love more light. 
Wituram H. Davies. 
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Seeing Into America? 


Hail! Columbia, by W.L. George. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 


NE special note is to be heard amid Mr. George’s 

amiable courtesies. He is calm about New England. 
He examines the American woman with the reserve and sa- 
gacity of a connoisseur. He is nimble-witted about Harvard 
and suavely lenient about Yale. He indulgently loves the 
South and enjoys the circus in Kansas City. But his 
lyricism is reserved for industry. About industry, the ar- 
chitecture of industry, the efficiency and utility of industry, 
the immense vitality of industry, he is a different man. 
Here a real throb of ardor comes into his book and a real 
edge of conviction. He is utterly contemptuous of Amer- 
ican Gothic churches; he writes with joy of the stock- 
yards, the Christian Science Monitor office, the American 
Chain Co., the Washburn-Crosby mills. 

This is the sincere note in Hail! Columbia. It isn’t, one 
may fairly say, completely critical. Mr. George spent six 
months in this country, wrote his book in the form of 
hot magazine articles and insists that he is only presenting 
impressions. But too rdady as he has been to believe that 
in America “every boy ‘knows that nothing need stop him,” 
too bland as he has been in accepting that “kindness is 
almost universal in America,” too slow as he has been to 
link up political apathy with the ruthless compulsions of 
business enterprise, he still has taken a more interesting 
line on this much-discussed country than most of the ob- 
servers who have preceded him. 

Mr. George, if one may venture it, belongs to the jap- 
alac school of English journalism. His manner has a sug- 
gestion of French candor. He is knowing about sex. He 
understands ideas. But his brightness, his patent finish, 
is, for all his fiction, spick-and-span modern journalism. 
It is, unfortunately, too effective. It gives to the subject 
too hard and too desolating a definition, It is too im- 
mediatistic. But in this particular vein of relentless ob- 
servation he has made out the most positive feature of the 
present American scene, the industrial nose, so to speak, 
on the face of America, 

He sees, for example, that noise and hurry are only ac- 
cidental characters of industry. He shows that the birth 
of the Christian Science Monitor takes place in the most 
spotless and aseptic of newspaper offices. He shows that 
a flour mill can have parquet floors and in the exterior 
view possess great simplicity and austere beauty. He 
writes with enthusiasm of the quickness shown by Tulsa 
in assimilating with older cities. And he is lyrical about 
the Manhattan skyscraper. He worries because, under 
the new law, “the buildings are set back in their upper 
floors; it is still fine, because it is big, but it is losing the 
nobility of the sheer facade.” 

Is it “fine, because it is big’? So Mr. George seems 
at times to think, in horrible subservience to Moloch. But 
his suggestive idea seems to be that, in the acceptance and 
adaptation of the machine process, America is actually 
beginning to give beautiful form to certain of its stark 
activities. That is a real perception. And if the percep- 


tion could, for example, be pushed like a nail into the 
brain of some director of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., so that Covington, Va., could now be allured 
instead of debased to the uses of industry, the true value 
of Mr. George’s Hail! Columbia might be discerned. We 
are, he practically says, tied for life to this machine of 
mass production. 


Let us, then, harness ourselves so that 
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we free ourselves, and make our industrial world beautify! 
while we do it. 

But in several of his flights of imagination Mr. George 
does not escape absurdity. He becomes lyrical about “the 
minimization of effort.” “For instance, the electric iron, 
price eight dollars or so, which is fitted to a light plug 
and enables the housewife to save its cost in a month by 
doing her own ironing.” Mere Man! And as for al! 
these “boards and clips” that protect your shirts at the 
laundry, this is indeed almost a proof that Mr. George 
is right when he says, so barbarously, that poetry is “the 
coward’s escape from the difficulties of prose.” 

Prose is, in fact, rather more difficult, than this glitter- 
ing journalism allows. Mr. George generalizes on the 
American girl with a facility that outruns his facts if not 
his courage. “She is always meeting young men in a 
queer, comradely way; she is always on the telephone, mak- 
ing a date; automobiles appear for her late in the evening; 
she goes out with the moon and returns with the sun.” 
Yes, the young girl of well-to-do class in a certain set. 
But you can’t take American magazines and American 
newspapers as giving the true facts in this particular case. 
The world as depicted in American newspapers is, in point 
of fact, a screaming phantasmagoria which has to be exain 
ined every day with grandfatherly tolerance. Mr George 
fed teo much on wood pulp, not enough on the word of 
man. 

Yet that was a precious man he met in Boston. “When 
I tald him that I was going to the Middle West he 
seemed tempted not to reply. Then, hesitating, “You wil! 
find it strange’. ” The young lady, too, who talks of 
cosmic universality, Bergson, the Matriarchate, Carl Sand- 
burg, psychoanalysis, Mrs. Fiske, prohibition, spooks, 
Alexander Hamilton, the Negro question, the Barrymores, 
the exchange problem, and Yellowstone Park, is genially 
though coarsely burlesqued. Coarsely, that is, in respect 
of the actual accent of life. 

Mr. George, however, is coarse. He seizes on words 
like “plebe,” “enormous masses of Scandinavians, Germans, 
Italians” in the Middle West, in order to give verisimilit- 
ude, when he is content with an aquarium version of the 
real fish in the American sea. 

Of his own governing class, one notes, Mr. George 
suspects that it “is wholly cynical and much more subtle 
than most people realize.” He notes of the American 
that it is crudely repressive. But this obvious fact he does 
not connect throughout with the Yale business man he 
met, the ladies he met at dinner, the people of Tulsa, 
the “God’s own country” line of talk. He mixes himself 
up, in truth, with old stuff like “America knows three 
main sources of romance—love, business, and the pioneer,” 
and new stuff which he has scratched out for himself. “I 
confess that I took a certain pleasure in the struggling 
ferocity, the haste, the careless collection of wealth which 
make up American life. Only one asks oneself, what is 
this leading to? America is so much in a state of forma- 
tion that she has not yet acquired what I suppose one 
may call poise . . . The cultural impulse is still on the 
surface because it leaves the habits of the individual what 
they were.” Having cancelled out the claim to culture, 
to liberalism, to political sanity, Mr. George leaves only 
a cordial appreciation of lavish hospitality, a whirling 
impression of restlessness, and a vague admiration for 
certain industrial triumphs. 

It isn’t enough. Noble as the sheer facades of Man- 
hattan are, and clean as the skirts of the Christian Science 
Monitor are, we really must stop like dazed june-bugs 
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it we have mere detached illumination like this. Perhaps 
if Mr. George comes anonymously the next time, evades 
hospitality, stays at the Mills hotel, refuses to stop his 
mouth with “the bread of Bostonians,” and talks with 
some of the fourteen million working-women who are 
not sub-debs, he may justify the statement that he is 
radical. In the meantime we owe him certain excellent 
unsentimental random impressions and his glimpse of the 
possibilities of mass production. 
F. H. 


More than Clear 


A Bill of Divorcement, by Clemence Dane. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 
OTHING is more gratifying than a thing that sud- 
denly and happily presents the epitome of some 
quality or line of thinking, without malice and by no means 
by a caricature, the very perfection of the thing in mind. 
For example, the old ladies in tram cars who wear these lit- 
tle bonnets like inverted shovels with a spatter of beads and 
wire in front, the exact originals of the bonnets in comic 
illustrations and on the stage. I am grateful in the same 
way to some incident or saying in history that seems to hit 
off a whole chain of ideas or a complete atmosphere. Cle- 
mence Dane’s A Bill of Divorcement comes happily by way 
of being an epitome of the word fictional, as contrasted 
with anything deeper or more biting. 

You may take it or leave it, as you like, but the fictional 
is a world to itself. It is a world that is fluent rather than 
true. Things chatter along, wind up, tangle and neatly 
untangle; they are never at a loss, their motives and ex- 
planations work. And, moreover, this play of Miss Dane’s, 
like certain novels, has that special fictional quality that 
makes one wish, perhaps maliciously, that there were in 
English the word noveliste; for gender is needed here to 
indicate the particular flow of the artist’s craft. 

We are to imagine, as the cover suggests, a woman di- 
vorced from a man supposed to be insane, who is just about 
to marry again when this husband reappears, sane and deep- 
ly in love with his wife. No small factor in this situation 
is the daughter, entirely of the new generation, amusing, 
lovable, heroic, sane, and, incidentally, a modern myth, 
quite as much a myth as was her almond-eyed greatgrand- 
mother leaning on her forefinger at a window where a 
dove alights, in the illustration to Tom Moore. However, 
this new young lady smashes through the weak, sentimental 
prejudices of her parents; and at the very end, clear-eyed, 
devotes herself to eugenics, very much as her ancestress, 
almond-eyed, devoted herself romantically to duty. And 
then there is Kit, the rector’s son, one of those righto and 
clean—which is always mentioned—kind of young fellows 
dear to English fiction. And Gray, tall, dark and quiet, 
with an answering laugh, the man Margaret is to marry. 
And everything gets itself said swimmingly, revealing 
words arise at will, even to Margaret, who is able to ob- 
serve to her husband when he cries out at the injustice of 
her forgetting him while he was insane: “All the days 
of your life to stand at the window, Hilary, and watch 
the sun shining on the other side of the road—it’s hard, 
it’s hard ‘on a woman.” A perfect example of what Eng- 
lish teachers used to mean when they said, “She writes 
well.” One thinks of Chekhov’s poor, human souls with 
their confusion and terrible shadows; they are never able 
to score like this heroine with her splendid sense of dis- 
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A Bill of Divorcement is one of those modern problem 
plays that is sure to invite discussion in almost any circle. 
About its tragic logic there is a something that purrs and 
waits to be stroked. There are the modern doctor’s views, 
the rector’s, the aunt’s, the young new generation’s. There 
is the whole question without any doubt as to the nature 
of the case. A woman whose husband has been insane for 
sixteen years, whom she married under the excitement of 
war and never loved really, has divorced him now after 
fifteen years, waited a year, and is now to marry the man 
she loves. ‘They have saved it all up for New Year’s, when 
sorrow is more afiecting. ‘The doctor says yes, the rector 
and the aunt say no. Science and theology clash, and 
modern thought is brought into play. It is as good a 
question as the old favorite about Ibsen’s Nora, whether 
she should have left home and developed herself or de- 
veloped herself and then left home. 

It is the sort of thing that must be fought if there is to 
be any hope for any real drama in English. The kind of 
adequacy it exhibits, this smooth-sliding mincing crowned 
with vocal reeds, harms the cause of reality in drama far 
more than any poor technique of crude force can do, or any 
barbaric yawp or any over-seriousness without horizon; 
these may at least evince human faults in the author but 
human poignancy as well. But the Bil! of Divorcement 
has no such raw error. As a matter of fact it is done with 
no little skill, with the tact and refinement of an accom- 
plished lady novelist. The movement and the interest of 
it are handled with genuine technical facility; even though 
it is the kind of technique that can be put on and off, and 
can be fully explained by lecturers and professors. This 
is one of those trim pieces of work that may be said to 
have almost everything except the blur, the undercurrent, 
the accident, the shudder, the mystery, of the human spirit; 
everything, as Hamlet said, “except my life, except my 
life’; though with such facility one may scarcely notice it. 

StarK YOUNG. 


Must We Fight Japan? 


Must We Fight Japan?, by Walter B. Pitkin. New 
York: The Century Co. The Press and Politics in 
Japan, by Kisaburo Kawabe. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

AR between America and Japan must be reckoned 

with as a serious possibility of the future. The 
material factors affecting the relations between the two 
countries promise an increasing measure of friction and 
misunderstanding. If an armed conflict is ultimately to 
be avoided, it will only be through the exercise of a much 
higher degree of intelligence, forethought and modera- 
tion than nations are apt to display in shaping their for- 
eign policies. 

Professor Pitkin has performed a valuable service to the 
cause of peace between America and Japan by making a 
frank, exhaustive and scientific analysis of present and 
future sources of international controversy. The two 
chief present causes of disagreement, Japan’s resentment 
at the determination of the Californians to prevent Jap- 
nese settlers from acquiring land, and America’s resent- 
ment at Japan’s evident intention to play an imperialistic 
role on the Asiatic continent, will in all probability be- 
come intensified during the next few years. The con- 
dition of overpopulation, which is driving the Japanese to 
emigrate in large numbers, is steadily becoming more acute. 
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And America’s rather platonic indignation at the seizure 
of Korea and Shantung and Yap will be notably quickened 
when American business men find access to the rich Chinese 
and Siberian markets obstructed by their oriental com- 
petitors. 

The author analyzes these two chief danger symptoms, 
together with many subsidiary grievances and prejudices 
which exist on both sides of the Pacific. He finds in 
Japan a strong current of bitter anti-American feeling, 
while the average American is said to cherish a no less 
dangerous feeling of complacent contempt for Japan. 
Professor Pitkin believes that the danger of armed con- 
flict is further accentuated by the great power of the mili- 
tary caste in the semi-feudal Japanese state. He dis- 
cusses the probable course of a war between the two 
nations and arrives at the conclusion that, in a military 
sense, the conflict would almost certainly result in a stale- 
mate. The experience of the British at Gallipoli suggests 
that an invading army cannot operate effectively when 
it is compelled to depend upon the sea as a means of 
communication with its base of supplies. So, even if 
the American fleet were decisively defeated, a successful 
Japanese landing on the California coast is scarcely within 
the range of possibility. On the other hand, Japan, 
fringed about with little islands which constitute admir- 
able submarine bases, is probably equally impregnable 
against foreign invasion. And it would apparently be an 
easier military operation for the Japanese to capture 
the Philippine Islands than for the Americans to hold 
them. 

The author is sympathetic with the Californians in their 
aversion to an influx of Japanese farmers. He does not 
feel that their attitude is inspired by narrow.race preju- 
dice and selfishness. He describes the vast difference in 
temperament between the native Californian and the Japa- 
nese; and expresses the view that the only way to pre- 
serve American standards of living in rural districts is 
to exclude not only Japanese, but also other foreign farm 
laborers who are willing to work long hours for little 
pay. , 

The Japanese situation calls for a constructive solu- 
tion; and Professor Pitkin is ready to supply it. He 
suggests the adoption of the following measures in order 
to avert the menace of an international conflict: the im- 
mediate liberation of the Philippines on condition that the 
new island nation join the League of Nations; a drastic 
disarmament agreement between Japan, Great Britain, 
and America; the diversion of Japan’s surplus population 
to Mexico, South America and Siberia; and the establish- 
ment of an international consortium, including the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, Chile and Canada for the development of 
trade and industry and the regulation of immigration 
throughout the whole Pacific area. 

The author is sometimes tempted to stray beyond the 
narrow limits of his subject. He is seriously concerned 


over the drift from farm to city in America and recom 


mends the expenditure of large sums of money for the 
material and spiritual improvement of rural communities. 
He is also a convinced neo-Malthusian. He feels that the 
war may be ascribed in large measure to the pressure of 
expanding populations; and he speaks warningly of a time 
when the world’s food supplies may be exhausted. He 
favors the exclusion of future immigration from the 
United States. 

The influence of the press upon the political develop- 
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ment of Japan during the last fifty years is described by 
Mr. Kawabe. He shows how the successive stages in the 
modernization of the island empire have been accom- 
panied by a steady growth in the size and influence o{ 
Before the overthrow of the Shogunate 
there was practically no journalism in Japan. Political 
criticism was occasionally voiced in novels, satirical poems 
and other literary forms of expression. 

After the downfall of the feudal regime newspapers 
began to spring up. At first they were apt to be personal 
and party organs; but most of them now follow the policy 
of subordinating partisanship to the gathering of news. 
Mr. Kawabe traces the intimate connection between the 
press and politics in modern Japan, and points out numer- 
ous instances in which frank journalistic criticism has 
modified the rigid bureaucratic tendencies of the goy- 


ernment. 
W. H.C. 


Selected Current Books 
The American Novel, by Carl Van Doren. Macmillan. 


“A record of the national imagination as ex- 
hibited in the progress of native fiction,” from 
the beginnings to Sinclair Lewis. 

An African Adventure, by Isaac F. Marcosson. Lane. 
Mr. Marcosson travels in Africa, where he 
interviews Smuts and African development. 
“After these late years of blood and battle 
America and Europe seemed tame.” 

Courage in Politics, and other essays, by Coventry Pat- 

more. Oxford. 

Diverse criticisms and essays, 1885-1896, now 
first collected. 

Will-Power and Work, by Jules Payot. 


nalls. 


Funk & Wag- 


Another handbook on the education of the 
will. 

War Costs and their Financing, by Ernest L. Bogart. 

Appleton. 
“A complete survey of direct and indirect war 
expenditures, followed by a sketch of the 
financing of wars in the past which serves as 
a background for the detailed financial his- 
tory of the world war.” ~The policy and the 
experience of the United States and the rela- 
tion of the United States to the financial re- 
habilitation of Europe is given special discus- 
sion. 








Contributors 


CLARENCE Day, Jr., is the author of This Simian World 
and From the Crow’s Nest. 

E. Preston DarGAN is a professor in the Romance De- 
partment of the University of Chicago and an oc- 
casional contributor to the literary magazines. 

SicneE K. Toxsvic, formerly Assistant Editor of the New 
Republic, has contributed frequent articles to the 
magazines. 

Ropert W. Bruere is a member of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, New York City. 

H. N. Brarsrorp is the author of Russian Impressions 
and Across the Blockade. 
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i” = =ROMAIN 
= ROLLAND’S 


‘CLERAMBAULT 


It is to “the great republic of free souls 
dispersed over the world” that the hero 
of this novel appeals. The analogy be- 
tween Clerambault, the great literary 
figure in the book, and the great literary 
figure who wrote it, and whose position 
during the war aroused almost as much 
controversy as the celebrated Dreyfus 
case, is unmistakable. 


It is a searching, profound exposure 
of the soul sickness of Europe which 
threatens to infect the world. $2.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th St. New York 

















Is LENIN AN 9 
ANTI-MARXIST 


Russian Communism in retreat? 
Or will it succeed in ve, a world 
revolution? 

You will be In a better position 


to discuss this question intelli- 
gently after you read 


FROM MARX 
TO LENIN 


by MORRIS HILLQUIT 


151 pages of brilliant analysis of Communist 
claims in theory and practice 


PAPER, 50c CLOTH, $1.00 








FACTS THE MASSES DON’T 
KNOW AND THAT ARE KEPT 
FROM THEM 
are told in 


The Workers In American History 
by JAMES ONEAL 


A scholarly revelation of the grim factors behind 400 years of 
nation-building. 208 pages and an index 





PAPER, 50c CLOTH, $1.00 
RAND BOOK STORE 
7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















Fresh Air 
$60 


a week 


WELTERING summer is al- 
ready upon us—and in the negro 
ghettos of New York are thousands 
of women aged and blind, girls, little 
children, working in breathless shops 
where the sweat blinds the eyes and 
makes the fingers stumble; tossing 
wearily on the fire escapes through 
the endless night until the rising sun 
marks the beginning of another day 
of drudgery. 


Will not the people of the proudest 
city on earth give to its most forgotten 
children this slight mercy of a breath 
of fresh air? 


The Negro Fresh Air Committee is 
the only organization working specially 
among the women and children of New 
York’s 100,000 Negro population. We 
know their suffering and their need, and 
in years past our Fresh Air Farm has 
given hundreds of mothers, babies, chil- 
dren and working girls a few days of 
fresh air and wholesome recreation that 
has in many cases literally saved them 
from death. 


It costs $6.50 to give a week of decent 
country surroundings to one of those we 
care for. And in this summer of hard 
times the names turned over to us by the 
Big Sisters, Red Cross and Charity Or- 
ganization Society far exceed our ability 
to help them. 


Will you not contribute something, no 
matter how little, to show that you real- 
ize what a week of fresh air means to 
overworked mothers and little children? 


Do it now. Tomorrow may never 
come for the life your check might 
have saved. 











THE NEGRO FRESH AIR COMMITTEE 
131 East 66th St., New York City. 


Enclosed please find $............, my contribution to the needs 
of suffering women and children. 


le ar atte See A Ee rae Be 








(Make checks payable to Negro Fresh Air Committee) 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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EDNA 
ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 


@ Some of the a beautiful — 
poems in English literature are 
, contained in “Second April ” 
and “Renascence and 
Poems,” by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 
@. “Second April” is an en 
tirely new volume, and should 
be on sale at all booksellers. 


@. “Second April” and “Renae- 
cence and Other Poems” are 
simply printed on hand-made 
paper and simply bound with 
ale iettering The price of 
each volume is two dollars. 


@ Possibly your bookseller will 
tell you that there is no such 
person as Edna St. Vincent | 
Millay, and that there are no 
such books as “Second April” 
and “Renascence,” in which 
case they will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by the 
publisher. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


489 PARK AVENUE, NEWYORK 
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BETTER EYESIGHT 


A menthly magazine devoted to the prevem 
tion and cure of imperfect sight by treat 
ment without glasses. W. H. Bates, M.D., 
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A Univerrity Profesional School —~ 


Graduate Divisien—One gradua 


te work, lead- 
to degree, Master Bustuess seneeee 


Room 417, 31 West Lake Street Chicage, Hilnols 
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THE HISTORY 
OF THE POST OFFICE IN 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
1639-1870 
By Wiu.1aM SMITH 

This book traces the history of postal enter- 
prise in America from the year 1639 to 1870. 
“An indispensable book to students of its 
subject, and rich in varied interests to spe- 
cialists in postal organization.” —Scotsman. 
“Well worth reading.” —W estminster Gazette. 


Price $8.00 
At all bookstores or direct from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








AN IDEAL VACATION for young and 
old can be had in the Watchung Mts. Over 
100 feet above the sea level. 45 minutes 
from New York on the N. J. Central via 
23rd Street or Liberty Street ferries. Most 
modern house, running hot and cold water 
in rooms. Excellent food, and delightful 
surrounding. Home-like atmosphere. Bath- 
ing and tennis. Reasonable rates. M. Levitz, 
Plainfield, N. J. R. F. D. No. 3, Phone 
Millington 75 F 4. 
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OF MR W. H. 
AS WRITTEN BY 
OSCAR. WILDE 


@ This is the book which for 
26 years has been lost to the 
world. It is the most tempera. 


mental study of the secret of 


Shakespeare's Sonnets that has 
been written. 

@ It will be a beautiful vol- 
ume, set by hand and printed 
on hand-made paper, with a 
facsimile reproduction of the 
last page of the original manu- 
script, which is signed by the 
author. 


€ Subscriptions are invited at 
ten dollars a copy. The book 
will be mailed to subscribers as 
soon as it can be bound. The 
price of any copies that remain 
unsold at that time will be 
advanced to fifteen dollars. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


439 PARK AVENUE, NEWYORK 
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may now subscribe to 
the First Edition, limited to 
- thousand numbered copies, 


THE PORTRAIT 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM, in the Berk 








Sample pone REE 


shire foothills; a retreat 900 feet hich 





UN CERCLE FRANCAIS 
in New York 


A cercle francais under the direction 








among rolling hills and winding roads; a 
modernized and roomy structure in sur 
roundings which are ideal for rest, recuper- 
ation and creative activity. The occupancy 
is limited to ten visitors, and the rates are 
$35 a week. Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp G 
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Cool, Comfortable Living Place 
for Summer visitors 
Moderate daily and weekly rates 
OUT OF DOOR RESTAURANT 
OLD CHELSEA 
Si West {6th Street 


| 


New York City 








of a highly competent French scholar 
is being organized for discussion and 
conversation in the French language. 
Weekly meetings in New York City, 
moderate fee. For particulars address 
Box 109, The New Republic, 421 West 
21st Street, New York City. 


Oumer, Milford, Conn. 

















GOLDTHWAITE INN, Bellport, L. L., 
on Great South Bay. Cool, comfortable, 


page Own gardens. Sports, tennis, | 
1 


golf, sailing, bathing. 
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Whatever book you want 


S 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
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THE SHOP BOOK 


is a new publication edited by the same 
people who formerly put out the Inier 
national Socialist Review, killed Mr. Burlesen. Number 1, jus 














NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 














solicited at present. 
friends te read it. Book catalog 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 349 East Ohlo Street, CHICAGO 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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“A masterpiece of that irony in 
which Mr. Strachey excels. . . . He 
is gifted in remarkable degree with 
the dramatic sense of the self-re- 
vealing in word and deed.” 

—Nation. 


“A psychological portrait ....a 
singularly alive and vivid picture.” 
— N.Y. Times. 


“A masterpiece of the first rank.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“A volume of extraordinary in- 
terest and with the charm of a very 
real and unstudied cleverness.” 

—N. Y. Globe. 








500 copies 
only are left from the first 
New Republic Edition of 


Queen Victoria 








The price advances to 
and a subscription to 
when these 500 coptes 


for Queen Victoria 
The New Republic 
are all subscribed for 





“Choosing this fact and that, ela- 
borating this trait and developing 
that incident, he completed a por- 
trait that is more than a biography. 
It is a shrewd, accurate estimate of 
Victoria and her times, a penetrating 
look into the chambers of her mind, 
a novel based entirely on accepted 
historical facts—a romance. It is 
one of the surpassingly beautiful 
prose achievements of our times.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


“History as we like to see it writ- 
ten—written as though Mr. Strachey 
had been hidden behind the window 
curtain at Windsor.” 

—Kansas City Sten, 


“An exceptionally complete and 
absorbing human document.” 
—N. Y. World. 


“Historically exact, picturesquely 
fascinating both in matter and man- 
ner... its portraits are well-nigh 
perfection.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

“There is not a sentence which 
the most fastidious reader could 
wish to alter.” 

—London Letter in the Literary 

Vevicem®. 

“Intimate . . . delightful both in 
style and information.” 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“There is not a page unenlivened 
by his clever analysis.... Would 
that all history could be written by 
a Strachey.” —Detroit News. 


“Will rank among the master- 
Pieces of its kind.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Without question the most bril- 
liant biographical volume of the 
Spring.” 

—Springfield Republican. 

“A book te dream over....a 
masterpiece that will influence the 


art of biography.” 


—New Statesman. 








The price of $6.50 for Queen Victoria and a year of the magazine is 
actually a greater bargain than we intended. It was established be- 
fore the book was in type or even the paper selected, on an estimate 
of the publisher’s cost, which, as sometimes happens, turned out to 
be too low. Which amounts to saying that the publishers gave the 
book an even more expensive format than was planned at first. Once 
announced, obviously there could be no fairness in changing the price 
mid-way, or without making known the necessity well in advance. 


Then came the prospect of a second printing with no reduction in 
cost. If there was to be one, the price had to go up to $7.00 which 
meets our costs, and leaves the bargain almost as attractive as ever. 


These 500 copies will last perhaps two weeks. There is, then, just 
time for you to secure a copy at the $6.50 price, if you act promptly. 
No matter when your subscription expires you may 


renew it now and share in the advantages of this offer. 


—------—------- SCISSORS——---------— — 


Tue New Repvstic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


$6.50 a year ee ae a rey ae oe 
I enclose $5.00 for ¢ months The New Republic and a copy of the first Net 


Republic Edition of Queen Victoria. If the edition is exhausted before this reaches 


A i : : ak ne has 
you, I am to have the option of paying the increased price or having my money refunded. 


ee. na cee adhere he hd a Mbesebedercecccsces 


Nore: For the Wells History and a year’s subscription the price is still $10.80. For both the 
e¢ New Republic remit $14.00. Two copies of Queen 


History and Queen Victoria with Th 
Yictoria and pow subscription may be had for $10.00. Both are just the right books for gifts. 
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$3,000,000 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
10 to 27 Year 5%,% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 


(Alse exempt from all taxes in North Daketa) 


Interest Payable Semi-Annually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, 
at New York, Chicago and Bismarck 


Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948 Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Full Credit These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amounting to $3,000,- 
000,000, and constitute a full faith and credit ebligatien of 70,000 square miles of ter- 
Obligation of ritory, 17,000,000 acres of which are under cultivation. 


Special provisions have been written into the constitution safe-guarding the payment 


State of both principal and interest, which cannot be changed nor repealed until both have 
been paid. 

Ss In additien te placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State, its full taxing 
power and its total resources, first mortgages on improved North Dakota Farm lande 

Real Estate have been filed with the State Treasurer as a direct security. They represent approxi- 
mately 40% of the valuation of the land, and in ne case can the valuation be more thae 

Series 50%, which is the ratio by statute. These mortgages are on farms under cultivation and 


the interest is now being paid. As a consequence, an interest fund has already been 
created. The interest and amortization payments on the mortgages are sufficient to mect 
the interest payments en the Bonds and retire them at maturity. A further guarantee of 
the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal property. 


Its population, according to last census, is 645,730. Approximately 30,000,000 acres 
Resources are occupied by farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
of North The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248,000, and of its live stock and dairy 
Dak t products $56,000,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion. 
ota Its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than % of 1% of the State's 


assessed valuation. 

The total Bond issues of North Dakota amount to but little mote than ro cents per 
acre. For each dollar there is property to the value of $500. The total indebtedness of 
the State after the present issues are sold will be about 1-40 of ene year’s productien. 


Pur of The purpose of the issue is te stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers addi- 

pose tional capital secured by first mortgages on their improved farms. This plan of rural 

Issue credits is followed in other States and is on lines similar to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Legal Investment ed een 8 Sed investment for trust funds and Savings Banks in New 
| for Trust Funds 3 

Validi The constitutionality and validity of the law autherizing the Bonds has been passed 

ty of upon end approved by the District Court, by the Supreme Court of North Dakota, by the 

Issue United States Federal District Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States iz 

an unanimous decision. Copies of this decision will be furnished by the undersigned. 


All legal matters in connection with these bonds will be subject 
to approval of our Counsel, Messrs. Wood & Oakley, Chicago, Ill. 


Price 100, to Yield 5%% 


All checks must be made payable to:—The Bank of North Dakota. 
The right is reserved te reject any and all applications and te award « smaller amount thas applied for. 
j Iaterim certificates bearing the same interest will be issued until the Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered. 
Wie See Pe eae Roveriaetien: of Gilp teene by che suet Seiearentivn heat Sazeen. Write or call for bonklet contaiziag ful) descrip 
thoe—or mai! check, postal or express order for as many of the bonds es you may desire. 


The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office: Fiscal Agent : Bond Sales Office : 
3061 Equitable Bldg. The Bank of North Dakota 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Bismarck Chicago,7ill. 
Telephone Rector 4425 N. D. Telephone, Harrison 8639 
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